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TA protHem" in the *»pmt erf intematkmal educatkmal exchan(^. 

Kathk^ M. Bailey 

frank Piakifsi 

lean Zukowski FauSt 
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foreword 



Thirty vtMr^ agii, I *va*. «i TA (le«Hliing assistant). I just returned from 
active duty wiA the V S Amiv m Kcwa, h^ M been Emitted to gr^uate 
*itud y after an ahieiw iif three years fnm any soft cif serk>u*> intdlectual endeaviir, 
and had wver tauj^t in my Me. I aitived on the camfms no more than a iveek 
Mote daMie^i «itarted in Si?ptember, was tended scnmthing UAiefed "Course Syl- 
Ubii%r tiigether with a packet of books (which the students shortly would 
be buying), was Udd to "n^ad it all over/' and— a few days bter— was thrust into 
tfie dasHiiiom. I mu^»t awfcss that I was pnihaMy imire fr^tened than I had ever 
been befonr. Had I n?ad Bernard Malamud's A New Ufe then, I'm suie I amU have 
*ieen the hunuir in my situatkm; not having re«d lyialamud, I saw cmly the teiTor. 
I tfftoi have thmight that tlw 35 freshmen entrusted to my tenikr mencies were 
cheated badly, and I have hoped that the remainder of their academic experieno? 
was tietti^r than was the pivrtion I iifered them. 

Twenty vears later, while working in Indw, I was invited to give a series of 
krctua*s at a pnvate, panxrhial pri's ccdl^ in a city in the south central part erf 
the countrv* I asnt'd Kxau^e the he^Kimistiess ^^vsured me that aU the students 
sfH^v fluent tnglivh and because many of them were ^ud^ing to Iw teachers of 
tinglish, a fii-ld m which i-ven now I believe I haw soiw krKnvledge. I arrived to 
find the students iammt*d bi-vi»nd cap^ty into a huge ainiitorium. It was a steamy 
dav. and ail tht- windiw^ wen* flung wMe i»pen. The street noise was werwhelm- 
ing- I started mv livtme, mcUifluimsIy imparting wisdom in my northeastern 
American diaknrt, and was ddighted to find the audfeiice at>soluldy silent am! 
attentive, smiling and nodding as I m^ie e^ tdling point. After talking for about 
an hour, I stripped and mvited qiujsticww. There was a Joi^ sikfna». Pn?sently a 
woman ijuite m»ar the tn>nt raised her hand. When I rea^gniited her, slw ^ttoiKi, 
bowed politdv, and said scnm-thing. I had no kiea what she said— 1 couWn't 
understand a word, Shf tried again and again, and in Hie end 1 had to ask the 
headmistn'ss to "translate" ior me. When tbequestHwifinalh' penetrated, I realized 
that It was m»t at all related to anything I had^kJ—the woman was interested to 
knim whether I was marrk?d and, if so, hoi^tany chiWren 1 had. Th^ were, 
fiirtunatelv, iwlv one or two tither questkms, aB trf whkh— th«Hij^ asked in 
I ngiish had to bt- translatinl for mi\ At last, I escaped frtmi the nxmi and was 
acarnipanR-d back to my car b> the headmistress. Realising the saipe irf the 
communKatittn pn>l4em Jasked her whether she tfunighttfte women had en jo>Td 
mv talk, She assured me that iiwy had enjin'ed it—aft^ all they had never bef«e 
fHMrd ii f^«ti\ <• Hjtt-jker American English. But she did admit that it was unlikely 
that thev had undiTstiHHl much. My jmmuiKiatHm was, she said, so "unusual" 
This b^%A ck^K uith somethii^ kmiH-n as The Fonign TA PtutAfm." Indeed, 
as s<*\eral i»f iiw authiirs pcTint out, there is a prc*fc?m. U.S. academk: institutkms 
an- m the habit iit using graduate stuik-r to teach entry-k?\el anirsc^. They^ iki 
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Ml hvjusi' tht' UYxn IS available and because the functum pnn'iiie!i a way to 
HUppiYrt Krailuate stuiUfit^ In the ivtent paiit, the number m^-native Engte^h 
^ipeakeni in the pupulatHHi 4if graduate stuik'ntH has incnfased— a |:diemKm*fKm 
attnbiitaWe to a vahet>' ot cau$e». both fdr^ and dtmHfsitic, denHigraphic and 
ecuncwic. This phenomenon has created a pruUem, but some aspects erf the 
pniWeni may have been bknvn out erf prx^wton. 

It my perscmal reaillectiinis are at all gerwati^^abfe. the pmMem of being a TA • 
is not a new prub^. TAs have bwn sent ft>rth withcnit training for at Jeast a 
couple ot gemrrattims. The kmgevtty o* the practke is, erf anarse, no fusttfkaticm 
ftir it. All TA< ounM to hr trained htW the^ hcpn to tm:k That is hardly a startlif^ 
msif^t AfteraU, nuny of themfrfan tobeo^f^eteadwrs.iH- wiUb^^ 
teaching btvause it ts conventicmal for leseaidi scholars to justiiy tfieir exsster^ 
in this way. And if mv Indian enper^Ke is gt*neralii:al^, it t» diffkrutt to teach in 
a foreign envirimment even wln^n the language is alleg^ to be the same. 

Teaching is pnibaWy one of tin* most culture-sensitiw activities, as anycHH^ who 
has ever am*mpted to teach injt of his her culture %veU knows. This too is ncyt a 
startling msjght The pn4fk»ni is rk^ restricted to the inexperienced TA. Tlwre are, 
in U S cfiiieges and universities, thousands erf instructed with professorial rank 
who shan* m the pniblem because they are teaching out <rf their cultures and 
becauwFngbshw aHt their native lai^;uage. Assim^oftl^papi^inthisai^ctkm 
pisnt out, the Wan .e lies not tmly with the TA . He w sIh' (though shes are r^ts\^ 
rarer) is the victim ot the students' Keni^iibia af>d irf the ethnocentrkr&m erf their 
parents. The TA suffers because it is undtinkable that the studmt/dknt might be 
wnmg because— unlike hts pnrfessinlal peer~he faces, Janus-like, in two direc- 
tKins, being neither truly student truly faculty, and therefore unpnHec^ed by 
academic traditHYi. 

All this IS ni>t to deny that there is a pniNem. It is undeniabk? that some foreign 
FAs canniK operate in L S classnnnns, canmH manage Enj^lsh adequately, and 
umtnbute more to amhisiun than to claritv . All erf this is not to deny that the 
pniblem needs to be ^diessed. But at the same time, this is a plea to contemplate 
the issue m perspectne. It is nt>t i>nly the foreign TA who may not know how to 
teach or ht»vv to communkrate his meaning cnsply, therefore let us mrf ^nf^ him 
iHit fitr special ivnsure Tlu* pnibknn minis attentum, but attentum slnmkl not 
beci^me a license' tor a witch-hunt, as witch-hunts sometimes result in catastn^hic 
siilu tKms Surelv rational fHvple who work in instituttons prvdkrated on ratkmaUty 
t.in apprtvich the pn^k*m so as to perceive and treat all its causes. \Af5A Ls 
h*ippv to umrnhute this vi^lumi* as a bit of sanit\' in what rapidiv is beamiing a 
hi^hlv em4»tiv e envmrnnuTit. I trust that caivfui rexiew irf this material will lead 
t4> a mure KilarHvd a^»JutK>n ot the toreign TA pn>Hem. 

lU^rt B. Kaplan 

U>s Angekrs 

N AFSA President. l*»i3-lW4 
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The "¥cm^n TA hobkm"^ 



Kathleen M. Bah-ey 

u 



T T S unrversilies have Umg emptoyed graduate sttuknts as teaching as«A 
II ^ tanh> to work as part-tin^ instructors, test graders, discttssion leaders^ 
a^^and bburaUvry sesskm supervnoFs In das«e9 for umtefgiadtute stu- 
dents. InthepastckKadeanincnMwh^potxsntt^af tfieset«M*ii^»^ 
(TAs) have been intematioiMl sttKlents who «re amsMBied to be competent in 
their discipbnes, but whti Jwve— to vMyn% degree»-4e» tlwn perfect control 
kH English, the medium of instruction. Furthenmwe, these non-nathw speaking 
(NNS) TAs may iacfc a dear umJer^ndii^ erf their nka with^ American 
educational system. Thtw both Ui^(uistic and odtund c^feivnces contrftnilr to 
the difficulties faced by foreign TAs. Consevjuentty, the intetaction between 
non-native speaking teM^ing assi^ants and their students is ann{Acated wid 
sometiffles problematic. 

Ther tnmunicaticmdifikuttiesengnKkied by tiite situation ate co&ctivriy 

labeled the "fore^ TA pn«em."* Hw purpose <rf tfife bocA is to ackbess tills 
problem, which shouM be viewed %vithin the framework of two larger overlap- 
ping issues: the TA system as a whole and international educational exdiange. 
This introductory chapter wiB discuss the cmitext trf *e prct^, imiuding the 
rwk- of TAs in U.S. univeniities, and the screenii^ and training of international 
TAs. Sime this btx>k is intended to help college faculty and staff members deal 
%vith the so^aUed fiweign TA ptdkMm. tlw various chapters will {mnride brth 
practical advice and theoretical mslght* on these issues. 

Context of the Problem 

Like most difficulties in human communtcatkHi, tl» fonign TA problem is 
perceived and explained differently by the various peopte involved. The main 
participants are (I) the university facility and iKlminisfraticm, (2) Uie students, 
and their parents, ami (3) the intenwititm^l TAs themsehrcs. 
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^ 4 HiRfHA IfACtlfNO A^MMAMS 

The Umwr^it}f 's Perspective 

The ptnnt iH vww of nwnv univcrHitkHi i*i Himmed up well in the Mkming 
e^erpt«i fnm a rvport v.Titten by a Msik fctne {Cule et al. n.d., 1-2) at the 
UniverMfy i>f Alabama. Three impKinaiit as!»umptkm!^ underlie tin* cummittee's 
pii^tKm vtn the hfreij^ TA pn4»^: 

f ip.f. Hc pUtc 4 high \4lue upim t^vmi; inlem^eKmaJ ^«lenN Jtmmg imr fitudml 
hiid V sfhi upim hasmg %^hfwd inf cmihonji gr^dujkf j*M«iUnf *• and pntfev^n^ a«frMi4ir^ 
^> in *Hif i»n'g4nnK4^^ng, «!»M^if\h. ami ^nw fv«ipiinMbibtHf^ Whifc thet^^ individ- 
twU i^ainly brnefif fnmi thf vUui^tnm and empki^imfnt rlw>' n:\etVT. thtnr pfV9i«ffKV 
and tivif partstipjmm in the educatuvMl prucev* jImi brmrht »nir natntr «*tudffnt!i and 

SiMtnd. i%e ha\v rralt/ed that the fHtuatum t^rdin^ tSw tnf^isih iangiu^ piMft- 
ifcniv and tfaihing jhiJin uf mtemahc^ graduatr aw4)4ant9» m amtf^ and ihK ame- 
naWr ti» an :mmtHliatr MilutMfn that will siti%f\ atl concerned Wt? are dealing mH tmjy 
with indivjduatH i%hi» mav ha%e already dtnvittfipd pnmumiatKm patlmi?. rv^f^tant ti» 
ihange but alvi with mdi% iduaK whti ii«iH» tnim cultui^ and cduiatmnal «fy«»lenn» that 
pUiv ditterent expectatnm'i ti»r teadiing m^>d* and practices upim their participant* 

And third L S studenN ate a part iit the prnl:^ which i* ei^tremdv difficult to 
addre«.H K<*MMr«h indua^ thai scime V S aiN:^t» i^ide thev wiO ha%v dif(icu!t>' 
iinder>tandm^ rheir tn<itryiU»r Mmpiv upm Seaming that the inMntct4fr i«» an intema- 
thmaJ I hiH attitude *an hr chani^ed \w -iinvK'. tHU iifdv thtunif^ U 5. «(tudent«i' mcnw^ 
%ontJi t H ifh pri»pli« rn»m iilher i.njntmf*. in K>th educatkmaJ and HKial «^ftting?i 

The task tiirce at the University of Alabama went im to lecommend «ie\eral 
steps hir alleviating the foreign TA pntblem. Thew steps included increasing 
the applicant pool for teaching assisUntships, adi^ting screening mechanisms 
tor determining potential foreign TAs' English language skills, requiring atten- 
dance at a framing priigram for all new fineign TAs, dttser d^par;n^ntal super- 
v isittn of foreign TAn, and i*stabltshtng an intensiw English Lxnguage ivnter at 
the universit\ whwh wtiuld be respcmsiNe h>r training foieign TAs in the future. 

Tlic StiuU'fih' and Parents' Pers^h^tiw 

L niversitv administratiirs and faculty members have been pn*ssed to deal 
with the fiireign TA problem because o* comfHainfs from students about the 
oral f ngiish profuierK^' oi fi^riMgn TAs. But, as was suggisted b\' the UniverMt>' 
of Alabama s task tc^ne repi^rt, the studi'nts' ethmventhsm is sonnrttmes part 
of the prt^blem 

In dealing w ith this complex situation, administrators arxl facuit>' members 
must remember that undergraduate students, particularly freshmen and soph- 
itmores, int upv the lowi*st rungs on the academic ladder. In somv ways they 
Mvm virtual!% ptmerless to affect the system that educates them. Yet thev- (arul 
their parents) arv alM> the ciHisumers in this system, and as such they can ea«ly 
tap inti> ibv phil<K4iphv that the custcHiier is always right. Their itistructiimat 
needs must K' met their tuitum and their panmts' tai^ ck^lars are be judged 
well spent 

The usual forum for students' cimiplamts has been tlw campus newspaper. 
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The hi|knv;nge\<vfpt from a krtter to the eUittw «rf the Minnesota DaUy is typical: 

It nut tMi hH vtudent* t.. tJkr 4 tUs* nwth, i?««n«iwft. ur '»"ttN|^ 

and Uioen t«. st«n«w whcwn thrv t-nmrf underhand fcfrtuw, but wkis* iiMt«i*l thrv 
an-w«Km<«bh.tur ltr.ndioikm»tu|5oint.-t*t4mmdividu*li/«^^ 
^iid«nt» t undCTstand thr teadief U» begtr. vith (died in MesrfiiMuiuwr rt 
Ml 

« - 

Sinttldr problems have been m»ted in campus newspapers at the Univeisity of 
Pennsylvania (Shaw l%2), the University of Maryland (KeUey 1982). and UCLA 
(Swanbeck IWl; Timmerman 1%!). 

Unfortunately, the students' attitude is often justtAed. However, research 
by Orth ( 1 W.I) at tfie Univifreity of Texas has shotvn that shidents' evaluatuMis 
of kmnfsn TAs cunvlate mote stronghr with a measure of their grade dissatis- 
faction than with their ratings of the TAs' English. This finding illustrates the 
compleMty of dealing with students' perceptions of non-native speaking TAs. 

For many c*^fcfge administrators, the foreign TA problem boils down to the 
fact that students' complaints are often fallowed by parents' complaints Two 
eiuimples 4»f such k'ttcr^ aw quoted here to iUustrate the perspecthre of con- 
cerned parent^.. Both were written in May 1980. regarding teaching assistants 
at UCI A. The first was addressed to the goveriKir of California: 

As \n\e d«divati^l io ivwnng that tlw Univ«r»ity o* CaUfcm^ sy^^ P****^ 
i 4lih««Miiti/«is»vithuiMlitvirdwvit««. you»*UlHndiHibterfly wti*toa*s»tii^^ 
.♦Hmiivr *tHm to r«n*dv on resting pruWem '^^^J^^^^^^f^^if^;^^ ^ 
cunwt pr^tK* »tf rinpk.>Tnfi toi«|{n »tud«it» *s TtAOIINO AS^AN^ 

hrrt, M irfal* that I beltcw iMt the TA » bn.n; t«<rf««d t « ^ 
nfPUmit the pnH^n tn manv mstanw* Second, an at>Uily to ammmatf deariy in 
the fnJish UnAiUti^ shmikl be a mandattwv njqaisite for wcrivinjj « TA a«ttgnm*rt. 
nurd, with thr «>st »^ o>Ifcge educatfam rapidh' growing beyond the financwlnwan* ol 
manv mnUte .n.^ pafrnti. I hriwveTA a««gn«ent*a»d ^«*.'ca«^» "Si^^d 
bf trs«^«l M «ta«»h«i Califomwi rewdrnt* who ne«d ftnandal M*Mdy (1 ««Wf«*f~» 
It iH J .,m,m.m pfMttcr at UCtA to pfwvide a tuitecm waiver to tomgn student TA»- 
*»huu>mpn«*'j«»iKni(t%antprt»pi>ftuOTo*fUfnfntTA».» , , 

I ha* r J vtning ^-n uho r* a ft«shman at LCLA and who is having one WK^-a- 
tinn. as a w^ult t>t an inability ti. i*lain undewtandaWe help from his assigned TA* m 
cjkulus and chenwstr*- He has changed rfasse* in an ««*«"P*, 
Mtuation. .mlv to find hini»df taced wth another TA who t» umnteUigdjIe. This is a 
f.iullv un*tvpiat* kammg •Mtuat»w ... . 

I w..ui<1 atwrniate vt«r rtHnmtmis im Ihi* pniWem and ytnir asMMante m eftect-ng 
a rwiwdv As an iH^^f«lened ta^fwyer. I km«v ot no reaiwn why I shtniM be 
subsidi/mg thv fducation at foreign j^dents— -send tlwn home? 

The second letter was addressed to the chancellor of the University with 
ctipifs svnt to C alittimia ?^nators. ompessmen, atKl assemWynw: 

It has been bnvght t«i mv attentum that iwaiy toe^ !»ti«i«»t* are employed a» 
Trachmg Assistants (TAs> at LCLA. many of whiw, are wtuaflv tnarticuUte in EngM>. 
.ind thus. H»w>e than ineftectiw m nwnmunkatai^ with ttw-f^udents Not twiv M«y 
.rf m. h«-IP iHit vausr umhisHin m the mind* of thosi* they are trying to teach You and 
I ivn.rtv that . irnimonhatuHi at best .rftrn difficuH. even anwng nabve* o< the «me 
lan«ua«e, sp^wHv as pertains t». abstract idras suth asiKcurtn phtU«ophy. psychj^igy. 
and the i^neral subjects nf the humanities ^ u j • ^ .v , u. 

As a taii-pa*ing CaUhwnun, 1 rrwnt supporting a pcrho- whwh dUutes the teaching 
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huieH vtjn nrvrr my tdm tit dfttwnry ^ * p«gs in nxuM 

As these letten reveal, the peifoniwince ot non-native speaking teachinc 
assistants has become an emotion-Ulen issue. Sevwal factpis which have cm^ 
Jibuted to th« ptohieni have been dted by reseaidiers at the Unhrewity of 
JtoMiwjHa^ Th«e factor* inchide "an m^nf new' ethnocentrism on the 
part of U.S. students ' (and, one might add, parents), an "incnjasing attitude 
«r consumensm among U.S. students " and "increasing demands for quality 
education and accountabUity" (Mestenhauser et al. 1980, 3) 

A groundsw«!1I of such complaints from parents and undetgraduates has 
Piompted the nvent efforts to upgrade the communication skiUs of NNS TAs 
at several colleges Indeed, concern about the foreign TA ptob^ is manifest 
m many M^ors of the university community. Graduate divisions, academic 
dt^rtments, leami .,g skills cente«, TA training offices, departments of English 
a<» a .eitrnd language (ESL), and foreign student advisers have aU contributed 
to the activities described in this book. ""muui«, 

The Fon'i}(n TAs' Perspectiife 

Survey research (Bailey iW) awiducted at UCLA suggests that the "typ^ 
K ftweign teaching assistant is a male pursuing a doctoral degree in math 
or-«neenng. or the sciences. There is about a one-in^iee chance that he 
/%«*in. In questitmnaire data fnHn eighty-one NNS TAs. three^fourths of the 
renpoiidents n^Mled having studied English for seven yean or fonger. Neariy 
a third «,f thes.. TAs (32 percent) rated their spoken English as ' fluent" while 
mon« than a third (39 pen.-ent) said theirs was "good" or "very good." 

The re^p4>ndents werealsoasked whether they thought foreign TAs shouki 

. rr -."f 1? *u ^"^'^ ^^^^S assistanh*ips 

at LC I.A Half the a-spondents said they shouki not be r«}uired to take such 

an exam, ♦vh.le wer a third felt they sh«niW . The remaining TAs saki it depends 
on the discipline-that teaching stime subjtvts requires greater English wofi- 
ciencv In particular, they fdt it was not necessary to speak English vwU in 
order t<» teach mathematics. ' 

In addition, the TAs in this sampk^ wen- asked to rate their own teachinc 
pertormance. Three-finirths described their teachingas "good" or "verv eood " 
Abinit equal pn^rtfons of TAs saki their teaching had been either "ewSllent" 
in fair ' .\«, »,ne deMrribi^ his own teaching as "poor." However, therv was 
*.nlval,m corrt.Ukm(r ^ .29, bt^-en these TAs' self-ratings and their 

stude nts evaluati4>ns t»f their teaching, which suggests that the NNS TAs and 
the students are not using the same criteria to judge the TAs' teaching success 
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Thtf qu««.tuinnain' included an open-«nded item which asked, "In your 
(ipiniun what pr»»Hfnis d« > non tiativf HptMking TAs encounttT with th«r Amer- 
ican underKradudtf studt'ots that nativi* fcn^Iish «fN>akiiig TAs don'l (or prob- 
abiy dw'ti have?" VVhU*? some t As did not .•.nswer am- said there were no 
prc^lems. manv listed more than one prc*tem in answwing this questitm. 
Among the ditticultifs mmt trften cited (in descending order of fret^iency ) were 
culhiral difttwnces between TAs and students, finding the ri^tt words to 
express t»nf Sided>, students' ciimplaintsabiMittheTAs' pronunciatiiMt, general 
aimmunh.atum pri»blems, and a lack t»if trust from the students, wh^ Wame the 
TAs for their tiimprelwnsion pn»Wems with the subject matter. This attitude 
was also enpivsNod in folkiw-up interviews. Many of these subjects felt that 
theu- tnjilish pniblems provided American stuifents, who were often described 
as ' immatuiv ■ or "la/y / with an easy excuse for their poor performance in 
class and on tests. 

These comments illustrate the wide discrepancy between the students' 
piTspectivc and the WS TAs' perspective on the 'foreign TA proWem." The 
n'dlitv ot the MtuJtion. it one reality can be isdated, pn*alrfy lies somewhere 
in bi'twwn these two extwnws. In pr^Ktice, it becomes tlw responsibility of 
faculty membi'rs and TA trainers to make sure that foreign TAs (1) have a clear 
understanding ot their roles and n-sptmsiWIitws as TAs, and (2) speak Eni^sh 
well enough to do their fobs. 



The Ri)lf of Teaching Assistants 
in American Universities 

The qui-stmn arises to how the university can ensure that foreign TAs 
speak tnghsh well i-mtugh to convey the unirse material to their students. 
Amitht r impi»rtant questi*>n regards what si>rts crc»ss<ultural communication 
and teaching skills a foreign T A must attain in order to do his job successhiUy . 

Hitwever, these questums raise stime debataWe issues. How shcnikl oral 
Fnglish pnrfuienc\ be assessed and quantified? What definitiim of success will 
be ustHi ami how will success be measun-xl? Acawding to whose perceptions 
should suca-ss and Fnglish prtjficiency be determined? What can universities 
do ti» tmpnvve foreign TAs' aimmunicative competence' What can the TAs 
th» ms«'lves do in this situatiim? What exacUy is the role they arc expected to 

<,raduate students are employed as TAs at nu^st large universities in the 
United Stall's Although teaching assista.its may imkvd assist pnrfesswrs in 
grdding t sjms or preparing materials, they are often nwre dirmly involved in 
undergniduate mstnu turn than their titk- would indicate. Many supervise lab- 
tiratorv expt riments. lead diM.^sSM»n seitKins which aimpkment professors' 
Uxtures. tutor students, ht^d office hours, and even teach independent cinirses. 
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This varubility in the TAs' rote contributes to the difficulty of describing what 
It nufans to be a succe^^ful TA. 

Hiny pwipte with my dilieiwrt pewpectives harc 
in contempoMiy American education. One undergraduate student has said that 

a TA » a kindo* middle pewm in ihe «xliKal^ 

racum m*inbrr. whv rajfagM pnnurily in reseaith and MukMiw activitv TAs have 
pnr% uiu,lv. and v-m- mccemtMy. comf>kU>d the activities in Hrh^^ the uiideiKradiMte 
» currently invol*Td (Cumicfc 1981. 3j 

Cumick also mHes that undergraduates view the TA "as a sort of apprentice 
instructor, but as one whose function is to enhance their learning experience 
more than to team how to teach" (ibid.). 

This dual role has also been discussed by Caramagno, who is himself an 
experienced teaching assistant. He has n?ferred to TAs as "academic hermaph- 
rodites,' a species sporting parts of both academic sexes— students and faculty" 
( 1981 , 2). Another TA has said that "it is the half-wav nature of the TA s position 
between students and professors which provides both unique teaching oppor- 
tunities and ptrtential headaches ' (Lewthwaite 1981, 5). 

Pnrfessors and administrators have also cmnmented on the role pf TAs. A 
decade ago a TA train4>r wrote that 

teaching a^iM^jnt* pvtUrrm wveral imfHifMnt hinctiiins at tlw univenntv Their irspon- 
MWit\ ranges tnim Hupervi^. quasi-dencal a^wslance h» a pfi>f«sor to aimplSdv 
duton.«mms instnKlit.nal deci^m making hw a lante underKraduatr claw (Rose 1972, 

Apparently the sittiation has not changed much in the Ust ten years. A faculty 
member has ivcently asserted that the "role of the teaching assistant is mostly 
ftirtuiious, depending largely upon how each department or individual profes- 
st»r defines the pt>sititm" (Von Blum 1981, I). 

As these comments reveal, both the TAs' role and individuals' expectations 
i»f that mkf may vary widely. But whatever the bteadth of the position and the 
expectatnms may be, TAs are responsil^ for a substantial pn^>ortior ot flw 
undergraduate instruction in U.S. universities. However, in spite of this central 
role, relatively few TAs are recruited specifically for their teaching abilities or 
their inten«st in teaching careers Instead, most schools use teaching assistant- 
ships as a way of "providing undergraduate instruction, and of providing 
financial support for graduate students, not as a means of training future college 
teachers" (Stockdale and Wodiok 1974, 345). 

In a scathing review of the TA system, Lnenkrka claims that using TAs as 
anything other than assistants is detrimental to the education process: 

The undergraduate ^udcnt and hn parents, who suffer financial <«tTain in otOer to 
pnivide h.r thwrrhUdren s college education, have a nght to feel cheated and resentftjl 
whfn thn hni even one irf the important coumes in the undergraduate cuniculum bcina 
tduKht bv- a graduate student. «me whii, in all fwohat^. is mexpeiiencBd, unrehearsed 
uniTdined f*.r teaching, and vfhme pnmarv interest lies tuH in teaching, hut rather iii 
*ati«ih'ing the nrquiirment fur Iws own dejpve (Lnenxia 1972. 97) 
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Other dcddemicians have sMred Lnenicka's cimcem. Siaton-Spkw and 
Ny^UHt ivpi»rt tivnd irf "K^iwing cunccm abuut the improvement of the 
teaching etfectivenen* of graduate teaching assistants" (1979, 199). They state 
that teacher imprwement (for btith TAs and faculty members) has become an 
important issue ia Anwrican education: "In the 1970s, programs b^an to 
emerge and; currently, something of a movement sunounds tl« imjwovement 
of teaching in higher ed ucation" (ibid., MO). 

Training Programs for Teaching Assistants 

Indeed, the literatuie bears out this daim of increased attention to TA 
training in th^ 1970s. In fact, training programs for native-speaking TAs have 
been described for many disciplines, iiKludsng business (Budsenmeyer 1972), 
chemistry (Barrus, Armstrong, Ratfrew, and Qirrard 1974; ^nring 1972), 
physks (Muhlestein and DeFado 1974), speedi/cwmnunica^s (Staton-Spk»r 
and Nyqui'it 1979), economks (Lewis and Orvis 1973), English as a second 
language (Bailev and Campbdl 1977), and fore^ languages (Azevedo 1976; 
Ckiepper and Knorre 1980; l^^giwara 1976). Stockdale and Wochok (1974) have 
sur\'eved a number of subject-spedfic TA training pn^ams offered at fifty 
different universities^ but si^me schools also crffer campuswide TA training 
pn»grams For example. Rose (1972) has described a program which stressed 
crifei rfin-referenced instructwrn as a means trf improving the teadiing effective- 
ness of TAs across disdplines. 

In the past decade there have been numeious attempts to upgra^ tlw 

quality of instructii>n umlergraduates lecdve from their TAs. However, as 

Stebring has pointed out, 

trjunin^ prngram^ i^t thi* tvpe tan succeed only wh«i the qwUty ol graduate students 
i% such that thtfv lan benefit hum such trj^nti^. If gr«luate ^udent«^ are admsttifd a«fe 
k pnjfiL timi n uith the f n^ii^ ^^K^^ ^ have nut masteml Oie undergraduate curricu- 
ium tu 4 minimum level, the training *ie*won* are not going to produce cap^ teadiing 
a^ftM^tants ( 1*^72, 99; empha!^ added) 

Thus the current efforts to deal with the "foreign TA prt*lem" shmild be vwwed 
in the wider context of the TA system and over a decade of efforts to upgrade 
TAs' teaching skilU. 

Son-mtiiY Speaking Teaching Assistants 

in I V7ft fviwarchers at the University of Minnesota reported an early finding 
on the limited English-speakmg abilit^ ot some NNS TAs (as perceived by 
students) Seven hundred undergraduates were surveyed for their ideas on 
improving T A effec tiveness. At that time thirty of the respondents (4 percent) 
n^iomnu'nded means to "guarantee tlwt hwign shnlents hired as teaching 
assistants have sufficient mastery of the English language to insure effective 
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aimniunii«iti4in nith studt^nts" (Bfrdic, AndeiMin, WcnK^rg, and Price 1976 

Ihrtv wars Mtvr ehat studv, as a fiNult erf unnpiaintH and lettm tivthe 
ediUff of the campus m^ws^per. reM-dnhers at the same universitv conducted 
the Intematiimal Issuer Sur\ ey {cited in Mestenhauser et al. I^) In a Mimmary 
item abiiut t(tn*i^n TAs, tnore that 43 pment of the respondents said that a 
fonn^n TA had harmed aiurM* quality ivheiva«i only 9 percent imiicated that a 
timriRn r V had helped. Mestenhau?ier et jI. concluded that 'Whether w not 
actual detutencR^ e%i«»tt>d amonf, Umnffft TAs when amipared to their U.S. 
ci>unterpartH, thea' was clearly a generalized pera^tkin that such was the case" 
( imi 7), This survey was avnducted in a situation where NNS TAs amiprised 
appro\imatelv 24 percent i^t the total TA population, white the fineign students 
cimsfituti^ mW 17 percent i»f the tiital student population. 

In a simiiar vein, ime of the University of Caiih^ia student regents, 
commenting on the use of FAs in undergraduate instruction, has written that 

thf N^Nrt-m ivill m^erhe anv better (han the TA^ that iimiph!>.e{t Sime F A> h^i-r e^tiktrd 
inlHism for mH s^HMkm^ I n^^li-* hcHJ emni^ to otmrnunHate with stuck^nt^ m da-** 
I Hn luimlv if thiH iommunkafhm dife-» ruvt ^ntur, the <^tudents ate l^ing hurt rather than 
«iHMvt»ii In- th** fm*M*me 4»t the TA m the ih^^snxmi (Lurw l*J8I, 4) 

Thus tbes4* comnn-n ts who the sur>'ey results a^ported at the University <rf 
Minnesitta (M%Menhauser et al l^l cited abow), in which undergraduates 
perceived manv h^retgn FAs as hindenng rather than helpings the education 
prxness 

Furthemnw, the t4»pic of discussion apparently interacts with U.S. stu- 
dents' reat turns ti> foreign TAs. In diKtorat research amducted at the University 
of Msnm*s4>ta. Keve (IWI) fouiHj that fnrshman composition students rated 
f«>reign TAs pn*st«ntations on cultural tivptcs more highly than ttwr pies^nta- 
turns on academic subject matter. 

Comern fift the English language abilities of foivign TAs has sparked the 
appearance «»f training programs at many collets. These include the University 
of Snithcrn California (Cherwy-Rice, Garate. and Shaw l^K%)iaand 1^(»>; Macer 
1 WI, Shaw and Clarate, this volume), Texas Tech {Smith mil Omiell Univer- 
Mtv (HtMikenkamp NHI^ the University i>f Michigan (An! and Rtninds lW2h 
the University of Indiana (Friedman and Rer 1*W2), the Ur^verjity of Minnesota 
aX^ge 1^1; Keye IVHI; Landa and Perry 1980 and this volume; Mestenhauser 
et ai imn. the University of Houston (Acton 1980), Harvard (Sadow and 
Maxwell Iw^i. the Universitv of lllintMs at Gtam|Mign-Urbana(Bems. f^frsonai 
tomniunuatHmK the University of Pittsburgh (Cake and Menasdie I%2), the 
Universitv ot Ohui iHevde Farsons ami Siielagowski 1««3), and SUNY-Buffalo 
(Kue, this volume) Fraining pn^rams for NXS TAs have been offers at five 
iampuses itt the I niversitv of C alifomia: UC Davis (Franckand DeSousa 1%0), 
UC Ir\ ifH' iC^avkill and Bnnton. this vdunn*). UC f)erkeie>' (Hhh f ramt^v Exam- 
im-T. N7H). jnd Ut LA iHinofotis and Bailey 1978, IWO). Rea-ntly, a paigram 
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%vjs instituU\i in I.iifH I to hi'lp prepare graduate students a> 1 As Morv they 
amve in thisiountrv < Young and Wang, l*W2). 

lurit/ (this volume) has I'onduittHl sur>'ev n»M'aah on several of these 
programs, whuh ^he cUssirte^* at* short urientatiun type programs given pnor 
to the bi-ginntng of sch*Hil or Umger seminars offered during the a^k'ge term. 
The chapters in this biKik which deal with particular pn^^rams are arrangi*d 
accordmg io lunt/ s ctassiricatiun of tntentation pn>grams (Baik^y and Hinofcv 
tis, (iaskill and Bnnti»n, and Shaw and C;arate) and seminar pn^rams (Unda 
and fVrrv. Rice, and Zuktm ski Faust). 

In addition, the Ftirvign Student Adviser's Oftue at the University of Iowa 
has priHluivd a helpful manual ft>r foreign JA^ {\\i\H?n 19H1). It prinides 
tnfitrmation about a vanetv ot tt»pics and stniax^s of help. 

Interest in the pntblems mm nutive spi«aking TAs goes beyond the 
concerns of individual institutions, however. Ilie National Assi> iatwm for F4»r- 
eign Student .Affairs (VAFSA) has recently named this issue as one of its 
pnontH's In tait, \AFSA awarded a grant to the University of MinncMita to 
develop a mtio** ot videotapi*s tor training international TAs and for providing 
guidance in cst4>l»lishing such training prc^ams (see Mestcnhauser et al. 1 WO). 
Ik-se vide* tta pes mav be bi>rr4m<*d by writing to NAFSA, while the manual 
whiih accompanii*s them mav be purchas4%l from the Intematitinal Student 
AdviM*r's OHiKX' at the L niversitv' of Minnesota 

f*anel presentation** on this topwr have bwn hi'ld at s4«veral NAFSA amfer- 
ences m the past five years and articles have appeared in the SAfSA Seu^eiler 
M.anda and Terrv !*>H0; Heyde Parsims and S/eiagowski 19S3) Publication of 
this volume IS vet mother measure of \AF"SA's comvrn abinjt the foreign l A 
issue 

fiSl >l ( leachers of Fnghsh to Spt*akers of Othi^r !.<inguages) and its affil- 
iates have a^sii taken a priHessional interest in this topic, simx* wllege admin- 
istrators otten turn to LSI. departments for help with the foreign TA pn^k^m. 
Ihis issue has been addressed in several I ESOL conference presentations as 
w ell as in artic les appearing in TtSClL publicatH>ns(e.g . Bailev 1983d; Friedman 
and Bier 1W2. Hinotiitis and Ifeilev IWI); Hmofotis, Ikiiley, and Stern 1981; 
Sadiuv and Maxwell m\ Smith 1^2), 

Prohlem> in Scrtvnin^ NSS TAs 

I hi^ re\ levv dt pu ts a <lurrv of activitv whk h is both widespread and recent. 
But vvluit ciri umstances have led to this pmliferation of fcSL based training 
programs for \\S I As? Why are international giaduate students not screened 
tor f nglish profuiem v K'fore thev are awarded TA posihcms? 

Most Ami man universities do reijuiri' scores on the Test of F:nglish as a 
Fi>reign I angua«e ( TDtH.) i»r Minie other standardi/ini F.nglish test (e.g., the 
Michigan Testi as a prerequisite to admisskm However, the TOHFL docs not 
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include 4 dirivt test oi oral EnRlish protideiKv; theiv ih» subtest which 
tnviilve^ an intt'n ievv nf tht* gt*m*r<itHtn 4?* ^pivken utterancei» In^ the test-taker. 
Nor can a i>|:iedker'*f dcj^rw i?f oicentednesft be measured bv this "paper and 
pencil" test. 

The use irf TOEFL scutes for screening NNS TAs is pfoWematic, espedaily 
since Him>tiitts (1976) found only a moderate corr^tion between foreign stu- 
dents' intefMew scores and thetr TOEFl. sam?s (r - Ml n = 52) at Southern 
Illinois Lniversitv . Higher Ciirretations were finjnd between the inter\iew scof^ 
and the schiHil's kKal placraient examinatiim (r = .68, n = 11)6). HinofiHis's 
findings have been com^rated by research conducted at tducattona! Testing 
Ser\'iiY (FTS), m which TOEFL scores a^Iatol uith scorvs from a direct or^l 
pnrficiemT measure, the Test of Spoken English, in th^ .56 to .71 range (dark 
and Swtnton 1^1 IM). 

As these moderate ccvrreUtiims re\ eaL written test scores are n%n neorssarily 
giKHi predictors of a candidate's oral pnif]cienc>'. Fm this reasim, gr^uate 
Htudents t*\empt fmm requin\j ESL Cinirses by virtue of their scores on a written 
tfst mav ntH K- fluent speakers of English. Ccmsequentiy. some graduate stu- 
dents whif hav f dime well on the TOEFL, but wht^ oral prxxluction skills may 
not be as gcHxl as their other English skills, have beavme teaching assistants at 
manv U.S. universities. 

In fai t, the lest o^ Spi4en English was deveU^^d b\' ETS because nwny 
academic and pn»tessHvnal gnnips mvded a rriiabie and eamomical way to 
measure oral pn^fictenc>'. This tape-recorded test can be administered m-erseas, 
NO siime sihiHijs have begun to use it as an initial screening mechanism with 
foreign applicants for TAships. The chapter b>' Stansfield and Ballard (this 
volume) discussers the use tif the Test of Spoken En^ish (T5E) for this purpose. 

Clark and Swinton (IWO) have conducU^d reseanrh in whkh the TSE and 
the Fontgn Service Institute (F5I) t^al In ervtew were btith used to pt«iict 
students evaluatums of ^>reign te^hing assb^tJ'its, as measured by the Student 
Instructional Report (SIR), a computerized questionnaire for the assessment of 
college teaching (Centra, 1980), The SIR includes supplemental items about the 
instruct4>r\ English which the students ccnnplete when the teacher being eval- 
uatt^ IS m»t a native speaker. Clark and Swinton found kw to moderate a>r- 
relahons between TSE scores and various categories of students' evaluations of 
mm*native speaking TAs. 

In a similar vein. Bailey {1982a) conducted research in which trained testers 
rated the English of foreign teaching assistants on the FSI Oral lnter\iew, 
Stutfc^nts' assessment ijf their \NS TAs' oral communicatkm skills (as measui^ 
bv a nuidified verskm of tiie ^dent Instructional Report) %vere ccnrclated with 
their evaluations oi thiise TAs' teaching skills. Only moderate correLiticms 
tibtamcd bt^twt^n the students' ratings- «»f the TAs' teachti^ and the testers' 
ratings of their oral English fluefky, om kA the subscates of the FSI Oral Inter- 
view. (Interv'Miws are scored on a scale of "(T' to '5" v ith a "(T' being no 
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fumtumdl vu»n|HU'n«.t' in the lanj^uafif and j "'»" bfinp the ei|uivaU*nt of an 
educdti'd native •.pt-akt r ) Mfwevvr. th»»M' l As ivceivingd score lower than '2" 
on the FSI -Hrjlc wen? ludj^ed b\ the students to be significantly different (i.e., 
wonvl than NNS TAs rated as ' 2" or better b\' the pnrfessional testers. 

Furthermi>re, those students who did MUf share a common major with their 
teat hing assistants were found to be significantK' more critical of \N5 TAs than 
tht»se students who did. This finding suggests that then? is some validil>- to the 
foreign TAs' claim that students cor iplain ab»»ut their tnglish out of resentment 
at havinj; to take difficult rvquiret* aiur^its. It alsti suggests that Si»me complaints 
twm students might be avoided if NNS TAs were assigned to those classes 
designed t*»r students ma|oring in the fwrticular discipline. 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that some academic departments consider 
test scoTvs in determining WS TAs' assignments. For example, foreign grad- 
uate students who have twi been exempted frtMH required tSL classes have 
s*>metimes been given test-grading responsibilities until they haw cinnpleted 
thi»se coursi's In t»ther cases, however, foreign graduate stude.its who are not 
mxcss^iniv fluent speakers »»f Hnglish have been rcsptwisibfe for running labiv 
ratorv st% twins, disi.ussion groups, and tutorials. Their classroom perfoiTnance 
has drawn cnticism from stime students, but this criticism is largely undocu- 
mented or unspetitic It may relate to pun?lv linguistic factors, to teaching style. 
t«» a lack of expenence, or to prt>blems in crosv cultural communicatitw. 

Direvt oral profiaencv measures, *uch as the FSI Oral Interview and the 
Test *tt Sp^tken tnglish, are certainly better strvening mechamsms than are 
written exams (Sec* Stansfield and Ballard, this volume, for research evidence 
to support this claim I However, faculty members and administrators must 
ivmember that non-native speaking TAs' oral English sa»res achieve tmly mtid- 
erate correlations with their teaching evaluations For this reason Bailey (in 
pivssi has argued m favor of ItKa! performance testing of foreign TA candidates 
in addition to tnitiul oral proficienc>' testing. 

In a performance test, the examinee must demonstraU' his ability to use his 
Fnghsh language skills in the same way they will be -sed on the job. In the 
cas*' «»t torvign I As, such a test might include a videt>taped role play in which 
the candidate must explain subfw t-specific terms to a class of students, entertain 
t|ue«.tions check the students' understanding of the concept, deal with an 
inK-rruption. make a homework assignment, and end the lesstm (ibid.). A panel 
M»mp»sed *»f fjt ultv members, experienced TAs. and undergraduate students 
could then rate flu- uindidate s performance. 

Concluding Remarks 

I he graduate divismn dean i»r departmental chairfwrstm w ho has read this 
tar may wonder whether the ton-ign TA pn»blem is not best dealt with by 
cinumventum one could avoid it bv ntit awarding teaching assistantships to 
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hfpeigp studtfnN But this seeming siilution is bitth unwilistit and unfair, and 
.n ttuf kHig run it Wimld iviiii tt* tht' ditriment of American undergraduates as 
vwH as foivign graduate students. 

TA sW^twn committees are weil aware that the pool c»f nathre English 
yeaking TA applicants, particulariy in engineering, math, and die sciences, 
has gniwn or shrunk in response to ecoiiomic forces outside the university 
community In the absence of qualified native speaking applicaijts for TAships, 
academic departments that do not wish to hire NNS TAs are faced with two 
optitws; (I) hiring unqualified native speakers, or (2) alkming the ratio of 
undergraduate students to professt>rs and/or TAs to increase, thereby abnost 
certamlv limiting students' access to the instructional staff. Of couiw, neither 
"f these t,ptKms is acceptable. They would both directly hann the quality of 
undergraduate instructi^m. 

Fweign graduate students wh<» work as intematitmal TAs can attribute a 
great deal U.S. universities. These yiHing scht>lars are typicaUy among the 
bnghu-.t and most promising professionals at their home universities. They 
Mime to ..ur t ollegi-s with educational eJiperi- nces different fiwn those of their 
Anuruan peers. They pn»bably alst> bring different worid views, which can 
bnwden the st «»p»' ^H their undergraduate students considerably—provided the 
channHs of contmunkatum are open. 

As these foreign graduates return tj> their home anintries, having a>m- 
pleted master's »r diHioral degrees at U.S. institutitms. they will assume posi- 
tKms 4»f authrtntv in colleges, industry, and govemnwnt. One feds uHnpeOed 
t4» remind the disgruntled taxpaying parents whose letters were quoted above 
tha: the U S is likely to fare better in international relations if at least some of 
the k-aders erf irther natHms' business and civic affairs haw been influenced by 
positive intematiimal educatitmal exchanges in tWs cmintry. (Of course, if a 
t4»reign graduate student's teaching experience is disastrous.' it is unlikely to be 
a s*»ura' of ptrsitive attitudes. ) 

the foreign TA pn»blem, then, is related to ail the fbUowing interacting 

1 Teaihing assistants are respimsibk> for a great deal of undergraduate 
instruituin in varying capacity, even though they mav not be highly 
cxpi'nenced 4»r highly motivated as teachers. 

2 The 1971H witnessed an increased emphasis im TA training and on 
instriK ti*.n.il accountability in American higher educahon. which contrib- 
uted t»i an attitudt> of consumerism anv^itg undergrat^uate students and 
their parents. 

1 Relative to the number of foreign graduate students prticuIaHv in math, 
engmi-enng, and the sck-ncHs, declining proportions of American stu(k>nts 
in graduate st htnils have made foreign TAs more numennis and man 
visible 
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4 UndergfiidudU* ihidfnts, while ortun having valid ifawns to complain, 
siimctiinrs r%*Npi>nd to thvir inm native speaking TA-i tomgnness with an 
attitude ot annoycHl ethnocentncism 

3 International educational exchange^i, including the awarding i>t TAships 
to qualified foreign graduate students, are desira**Ie in term?* of tangible 
pre^*nt-iJay ivward> and Ic^?* obvioui* kmg-term re,sults. 

All of the>e factors suggest that propi^sed sirfutions to the foreign TA pn^lem 
must go bevimd accent impn»vement and EngliJih language training Conse- 
ifuently, a number ot ESL-based pn>gramfi develops for f^ireign TAs have alw 
ivffered instruction in teaching techniques, communkation strategies. puHic 
?»pi:aking, and mmverbal communication. The chapters by Gaskill ami Brintim, 
Unda and Perry , Rice, and ZuKowski Faust explain how this diverse course 
content is covea-d m vantius pri^giams. 

The chapters in this cdk-ction have been chcmm to amvey a variety of 
institutional ivsponses to the foreign TA problem. They reflect NAFSA's ccwn- 
mitment to K»ngoing international educational exchange. It is the authors' hope 
that the ideas presented hen* will help U.S. universities effect IcKally viable 
Siiiutiims t4i this complKat(*d situation. 

Endnotes 

* This i^h^yier ih Kistsl on fH>rtions of the AUtKttr s d«HtitfAl ai*.senatKm <AppUt?d I in- 
^i^tK^i^ LCI. A) ^4»r nuw mtoimatiim m?c BaUn (IWJaj taHter vrrsitws tif this paper 
bertrhted tnim thv ctmstmirhve? wnticisni iif Kuss Campbrll. Fr4mv> HiniTh^. lUroM Le\iiv, 
and ( ftnir^ia *^tfHart 

2 I he fomj^n T A p^i»hl«*ni is fvaUv s4»mething oi a mi?imiiwr. sinctf s«iw hwign 1 As 
jif native spfakers %H ^n^bsh wKt^hifr twm the t nitrd Kingdom. Ntrn Zi^land, Canada. 
Australia or .Hhtf <im(Mrw> Ihwhw, althinigh several thapters m Itn? aHkctum ivfer ti» 
r<w>5n 1 As or rnU'rnatumal I As/ Ihr phras*- "min-nativf speaking TAs" is perhaps mtw 
4i\uratr HitHvvtT thr*Hi>ih4>ui this Knfk, tht^sr tenns will be used intenhanj^Wy 
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Toward an AnthrofX}lo^\ of the Classroom: 
• .In Essa\ on Forei^qn Teachin(f\iKsistan(s and U.S. Students 



Frank Pialorsi 



5«mt'timi's. as with Isaac Newton and the apple, it pavs to take a ck>ser hx>k 
at what s«i manv consiiler the obvious and especially at what is obvwus 
MaKnit i»urM.'lvefi The attempt here is to juxtapose univereals ot culhire and 
sptMfa American cultural traits in order to provide insight into the behavior of 
tmr ytiung peopk-. espiHrially in the classroom setting, and to show teachers, 
admmistratt»rs, and TA trainers why some o1 this conduct may be proUematkr 
to the uninitiated foreign teaching assistant. 

This chapter is intended to describe tht relationship of education to society 
a* well as the participants' roles in the education process. The title is derived 
from Sil Tan definition of anthropology as "an association of people who have 
agreed to continue in rommunicatitm with each other" (cited in Hymes 1972, 
7| Bv defmifmn. at least for the duration of their professional relationship to 
one another. U.S. students and foreign teaching assistants must agree to com- 
municate. 

In a continuing commitment to international education, U.S. universities 
have paid increasing attention to the roles and varying performances of Hie 
foreign TAs they employ. These men and women, because of their impressive 
academic backgnninds at home, have been selected by graduate committees to 
instnjct Amencan undeigraduates in fieMs ranging from linguistics to watershed 
mana^'ment. One of the more positive aspects of these appoinhnents is that 
the foreign TA often presents a different view and interpretation of the course 
material, and takes an approach to the subject that U.S. academicians may not 
have ctmsidered And, in the long nin, such a professional arrangement pro- 
vides the opportunity for international cross-communication among future 
p«)litical, scientific, and academic leaders. 

S,»mt? speofit mitable negative aspects have also surfaced. First, variatiwi 
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in thf usi- ot f nglish amtmg fttttMRn TAs intf riert»> with MuJtHit arniprehenMon. 
Pritbi^ms such as a tum)(n acivnt ami mm-nahve s\'nt<iii are amhistng to 
Am«?rkvin students. Setvnd. a lack ot underi!iinding by the foreign TA of the 
diver^itied U S education system or an urKlear picture ot the "anthn^lc^y" 
of the I'.S. universit>- clas^rixMn prevents eftectiW teaching and (earning. And 
tinaliv, a conflKi of educational valuefi between cultures often emerges. 

I he fiweign TA, like any foreign student c&nning to study at an American 
univeniity, must undergo a pnKess ot acculturation in oider to be effective in 
the L.S. classriHmi. In otJwr words, he or she must, to an as yet undetermined 
degree, "become mofv like us" in order to function. 

The most itb\ ii»us manifestation of the accultu'^ation process is leammg the 
target language. C auttous linguists queston a remaiic such as ' Jane is fluent in 
five languages ' To tie truly fluent in a language, in addition to mastering the 
phomHogy , morpi.ology , syntax, ami even the semUriogy of that language, |ane 
must Knrome aware of its other aspects, such as tiw variations of idiolect— the 
language bt^havutr iif an individual speaker— a task that causes agonic i>f 
misunderntanding even amcmg native speakers. She must be aware of Sivial 
stratification within certain language (i^tnips, as well as appropriate levels of 
formalit>' to suit the event or topic. 

Much of the data i»n furpign TAs and their students indkate that b<>th 
gnnjps place gn«at emphasis cm the language proMem. especially pronuncia- 
tion, withtHit putting It in the totality of culture; however, many a non-native 
speaker who "massacres" English, is stiU aUe to get his message across with 
|ust the proper amount of candor, humor^ w poignancy, because he has mas- 
tered other characteristic*, of the langua^ and culture such as timing and jargon. 
Perhaps mwt important, the listeners sense the acculturated non-native speak- 
er's msight into their view of tlw world and their friace in it. 

When the foreign TA is introduced to the important concept of culture and 
the nwd to e>amine it, he or she finds that education, formal and informal, is 
part oi even culture The task lies in identifying prominent universal. 

At thi** point, we should <kvclop a working definition erf culture. There are 
manv suih detiniiitms. a few hundred in fact. E.B. Tykir's, for examfrfe, might 
efteitivelv desinbe the range of vanabkfs a foreij^er in a new culture must 
confnmt: 

C uJnin' IS that uwpk'X wKiik* whiifi iiKlud*^ knim-ledge, brlwts. art. nnvaJs. 
vMst«»m arui jn\ *ith^'r i4patnJiti»^ and habtts acquired bv ttwa as a memhef iit 

Another definitH>n that is especially suitable for foreign TAs atttTOphng to get 
akmg with chetr American students is Keesing's statennrnt that "cultuiC is the 
totality tit k'amed, MKiaUv transmitted behaviw" (1958, 30). 

With either of thest- definitions in mind, the foaign TA shtnild consider 
the netfssitv f4ir a switching of cultural ntles akmg with the switching of 
languages fiii successful teaching in a foreign universit)'. The ability to assume 
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uulUifjIK .ilit n jHTMJna is an im|>iirtant part ot what \%v mean bv capacitv Un 
lannuaKi' or overall lipninuiiihativf compfU-mv. l ikf an attcir thi- tvrvi^n TA 
must assume thf ix^le i»t teai her 

Onv vharactcn^ttic of education is its rvlatsunshtp to the mhmI fHwer base. 
Aivording to Kneiltfr (m^fi. 6t!K the dominant gmup in a culture ufKani/iHt th^ 
s\ >tem jif iHiucatuHi tu maintain and Ma^ngthen its own po«ation Of course, 
this ptiwer strui turf has been challon^i^l manv times, as in the l^}s when the 
\tudents. the educated elite. n*K*lled a^inst "the svstom" in se -ral aYuntrit?$. 

A sec ond charailenstK of i^iucation is that ail i^ultures use rvwards and 
punishments to er^iHirage Warning and to ci^rect abi^rrant behavuH^. The Unitifd 
states. throughiHit its educational histin>\ has lH»en extreme in its use of one 
or Kith of these device-^ at one time or another. But the subtle tvpes of rewards 
and punishment uv%J b\ adults or near-adults in uncH)ual power dittanirse 
situatutn**, sui h as the college classriHmi. mav differ widelv fmm culture to 
inilture Foa-ign TAs need to be aware that American students may expect 
praiM' fiir iomM answers and resent ni*gafive feedback that Hvms to them too 
strong 

A third ru»table charactenstic is that in all SiK'ietK's, inJucators of everv 
natiitnalitv . intentuiiiallv or unintentionallv, withhold crucial knowk^dge from 
ihfldren. voung pec»pJe, and the uninitiati*d ^dult liMriHT. K^reign TAs shiiuld 
kn<m that m thi- MHiety, suih information may include facts about sex iir 
transgn>sions ot historical figun*s. 

Finally, and pntbaMv thi* greatest pn^«n in education m everv* country. 
IS the challenge of dealing and ciH^perating intelligently with the inevitable 
siK !tH ultural changes taking place. Educators continue to argue aKiut whethCT 
or mif we can or should actually ust* educahon to influence iir control these 
changes In the L nited Statt*s. our educators are rxpected to he seekers and 
explorers of knowledge. k*aders in formulating the values and ideals ot out 
MKieti atui in working for its ccmtinual improvement. An important cn>ss- 
cuttura! i|uestion will be whether or not the fiireign TA, on becoming a partic- 
ipant m the priKess of Amencan higher education, can assume this nile. 

As ft»r ditferef>ces among cultures, these are tin? numerous for listing. 
Anieru.in iultun*. tor example is much less inti*grati*d than, say, that «rf the 
S4»viet I nion A'here the needs of farming and industrx' ait* an integral part uf 
thi' I'duiationai fcnrr We can compare the blurred lines between childrearing at 
hume ,ind eduiating at sihcnil that exist in the United States to the strict 
Ktmpartmenfuh/ation of i^iucation in Frana* and Ciermanv Ai* Metraux has 
pHnttn.1 iiut (1*^1. 125), becausi* of the clear division of their responsit^HtH*s, 
thf-re |H little mnsi tor communication betwi-en |:^rents and teachers or sociiii 
ItNidrrs and teachers in thtn»i* twi> Fumpean ci^untries. 

In the* L s . on the t»tiier hand, a trend o{ C(H>pi*ration has devek^nJ 
K'twwn the m hixA and tht» hiwe (e g , the verv existi*nce of the P.T. A.), and 
the M hiH^l and i^ther sixial institutions At the same hme v/e must remember 
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fhiit mon- than *invHh%'ri»flsf in the %sorl^, unt\vrsitK*H hviv haw trdditkmally 
a*fltxtt%l thi' MKial pluwIiMTi ut mir fwrntH'th a'ntur\' and have pn>viik»d the 
means Kvr upward MHriai mivb^ltty 

After deveiuping an awanene^;^ ot cultural ditterence?^ and univer^h the 
KiTctgner shiHiid becitme familiar with the omfitcts within a given culture. 
NiiwherM is luiturtMn-cimfliii more i*v»>us than in ttie United States, where 
iipptsin); values ccvxist to a bewildering degree in the eves ot the foreigner, 
e?ipeiialiv i>ne tnim a tightly structured si»ciety such as |apan China, or even 
West CkTmany. (Tliis same bewilderment is alsci fai^ by the native American 
Indian who leavefi the reswatkMi tu study at a M>uth western university.) A 
briMd evimple conflicting values comes from Knelle. : 

iiin«*iiitrrtlHr v«ilitrot«.»nipetitiven«*\% . AmerK4iv>anpamsUntiy ur|^ tog^'i^headt 
r*ur <iim ts to Hin. jtways hi get tf^fv ftir<fl. 4lw«iv«» to dimb one twrr rung an 

<<iHik-^s UddvT Mf pnnpm'V jnd -^mcess . llir Amcrkan is alsii pulled by iitntrar)' 
vjlutrv. smh 4s that iit ^nip hamntfiv and louperathwi il%5, 

The amfliiting values ax>peraU?>n an J txwnp^tkjn are oten painfully iib%TcH» 
m college c|j>snHtms. es|Hs mIIv during discussKins of test grad^^, lab pott 
siores, and cheating 

Let us fiKus on iiassnH»m behavior specifically to demonstrate the conflict 
betwwn the expectatH'n-* of teachers and tl e norms bchav^M It is important 
tor the fiireign 1 A to know that U S, students have been told iwer and over to 
be punctual to K- quiet when the teacher is talking. Since their elementary 
school years, American students have been asked to raise their hands to signal 
that thev wished to speak n answer questions. In sports and games they teamed 
to plav fair and to lake turns; they alsti devektped a stnmg sense of group 
kivattv^ Mowewr, as Kneller concludes, there has been no guarantee that the 
students ever abst^rbed these values as their own: 

.•f itTttiHi t'NKhrrs and p^rrhaps patentdl ^pathv tward ifducatUHi (itnd , ilV) 

In class, students at ail grade knels often speak mit .without being calknj on or 
raising their hands. |ules Henr\- has described this permissiveness in its extrem- 
itv 

Ihf fX4«»N>i\f int<»rmalit> at Amtn^Jn s«.htHits steim fnmi the leader's ddib^ 
ri jU' fHu-Hil Ui c--.t4ibli-4i 4 V k-4r simnv ot auiYumty in tfic dJssnHim. w that the chiUn^n 
JH- t»fU'n unsurv nhcn* draw the line m tht?if behavuir ai^ wh*»m pfvoMfly U» heed. 
^ u>H*fh«'r f hr* U'rf* h«'r or *>iH* til ttwiruwn number (1^. 2HV2**6> 

In ioHe^i' ilassuHmis. although the lectun* format is common, this tendency 
toward fHTniissivefH's% often n?su!ts in an inter^iivediak^gue between students 
and pn^tessors. either during or after the pnrfesst^r* s presentation. 

Ameruan students tixlav do differ fnm past generatk>ns in some ways. 
Iheir nianm'rs .ind mon-s have be«-n shaped steadily bv the experiences aiul 
Ijst't hanging lite stvk-s oi iheir parentsand daily by the influences of their peer 
groups, amtvng w hi>m a noticeable charactenstic is in the chiHce c»f language 
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style VVhdt y%vw uutrageiius cthsivnities rarely heard in mixed cumpanv twenty 
veai> ago. are now 4 timmonlv heard qualifiers, part erf the infi^al and, mate 
and more, ot the formal ^ipeeih hattit<» erf both sexes, however blunted these 
phrases an? by m eruse. Non-native speaking teaching assistants, whose English 
instruction in their home countrks pix^bly did not include profanity , may be 
puzzled or irffended by their students' speech. 

Most likely, the foreign TA will be surprised b>' much of the behavior of 
the freshman undergraduates he encounters in his first teaching assignment, 
it behiKives us to attempt a hirther profik? of the kind erf shident he might 
expect to face in the classroom Coming from the public high schools, students 
an* accustcvmed to teachers who have lost or given up a gn?at deal of authority 
in the claNsnxim. Ideally, this loss of authority has been balatwed by a kind erf 
teamweirk for pre^Mem serfvmg~a partnership between students arid teacher. 
However, critics erf amtemporary education, (e g,, Henr>^ I%0) exhort the 
teacher to assume emce again the authcnitarian rerfe of instructeir and insist that 
the Kiundanes of seicial distance be reexamined. Today, in many classixxmi 
situatuins students are permitted to call teacl^ by their first iiames. This 
practice, erf ceiurse, is more corrunon at the graduate schexrf level, but it may be 
surpnsing to foreign TAs fnnn relatively formal educational backgrounds. In 
additum, atllege feathers here are usually expected to be approachable berfh in 
and i^ut irf the classreiom. 

Fxjx-nenee tells us that the class master, feneign or American, must main- 
tain a delicate balance of discipline and permissiveness. If the instrtfctor canneit 
lead, the students, even those used to a higf^r eiegree erf permissiveness, 
bevome confused and anarchy results. On the other hand, if the instructs is 
excessi\ elv auten ratic, the students arc likely to become resentful and attempt 
te» frustrate him 

What happens then in the university ciassrex>m? Because there is mew at 
stake pre>ft ssionallv and financialiy, the prtifessor deies wteld more power than 
the tv pical high school teacher, in that the students' academic records have a 
greater impact on their future esareers. Nof since the\' were read to by thar 
parents in their pre»scheH>l days, de» students in classrentms striw again to listen 
so uri fullv In the kitua* hall system, the sexial distana* is wieler between 
U-ctuaT and students, but considerably less than v;hen their parents attended 
college 

In summar\', reci>gni/ing that students' educational backgrounds are in 
siune wav s simiLir but in many ways different shenild facilitate the fe^retgn TAs' 
etttirts te» communicate with and understand their U.S. students. Most impor- 
tant, since this ce^untrv- has ne» natiemal ministry erf educatiem. each community's 
Si h4x>| distnct and, in faei, each schewl has a st\'kf or character in se>iiH' ways 
diffen-nt fnmi anv other. Although the media have created a great deal erf 
homogeneity natumwide, in each U.S. schexil setting erne will find unique 
jppriKJchis til teaching and k?aming aUmg with individual definitiems erf the 
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j^iWnt and teacher niles. The feireign TA must be aware of the great variety 
ami eiasfidty oi the Aimrkan value «»yslem, ttweby becoming mme amsckms 
of and semittve to tt^ expectaticm!^ tl^t students brii^ to the untver^ty dass- 
mom or lecture hall. 
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Unguistfc Competence, Communkative \e&h, 
and Unhersity Pedagogy: 
To\yard a Framenvrk fm TA Training^ 

Peter A. Shaw 
Elena M. Garate 



rhis h a (hapfvr which is more general tfwn specific. It con»defS the 
proMem of designing a coun>e for the orientation and training of interna- 
mmm tkmal teaching assistants in an American untver^ty. Ex{:^natory and 
illustrative details are drawn from the autlKirs' experience in such a course at 
the University of Southern OUfwnia (USC). 

This course is held in the month August priw to the beginning of the 
fall semester. The pmgram is intensive, with thirty-six hours a week of dass- 
rot»m ^vity accompanied by practical and cultural activitk^ such as getting to 
know the university and its surrounding neighborhood and becoming familiar 
with the life and culture of Los Angeles. Instruction emphasizes language 
(pmnunciation, fluenc>', ccmununk^tive competence), culture (American 
undergraduate student behavior, tiw syst^ of higher education in tl^ United 
States), and pedagogy (course and ^$on |;Hanning. dassroom managraient 
skills). 

Linguistic and Communicative Competence 

It will be an;ued here that a training course for international teadiing 
a«»ststants is an mstance i^f an ESP pro^m: English fc^ specific {Huposes. One 
i>f the suppiYsitkms behind this view b the hope that tfie trainees arrive with a 
RiHid command of the grammatical, lexical, and semantk: systems of the km- 
guage. That is. they have a general competence in the language. Thfe, in fact, 
has bet-n the expenemre at USC: almi>st without excepticHi, traiiwes pass the 
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English pUcemt'nt tvsl which is given to all entering intemattona! students, 
and they require no hirfher ESI. training as students. However, even that 
statement is a Httk m irfeadmg. the same tetrt b used M student arKi is 
thereCoie, of neces^ty, a g^^ral test; the nmt leaHstk: daun should be that the 
trainee's general prtrfkiency in English determiiws that no hirti^ ESL training 
is ivqutred; his competence in &iglish as a s^w^t erf, say, {rfiy^cs, or as a 
tead^ of physics has not been asse^ied. 

One can go further in some cases and add that trainees often have a gpi^ 
communicattw competeiKe in that tl^ can get akmg with native speakers in 
most social situations and certain more specialized situations. If, therefiHe, the 
TA trainee is a Kmited speaker of English, beginning intermediate ESL 
student, then a different kind of course must be envisaged. 

The general approach discu^ed t^ie is based cm the braad goals lakl out 
in Figure I. The term kngmge skills here » equated with the ability to express 
meanings; the TA trainee arrives with a general ability to say what he means. 
The course will focus on his ability to express meanings in the content area he 
will be dealing wtth. This is cmitrasted with what has to be doi^ with the 
language (communicative skills): managing the classroom, cmmseling students, 
establishing an appnipnate reUtkmship, giving feedback, and ccmununicating 
information. 

Expressing Meanings 

This distinction may be expressed in the framewoA devekiped by Wilkins 
(IM77) and elaborated by van Ek (1976), Munby (1978), and others. Expressing 
meanings inv4>lves concepts: the proposiHonal contmt erf what %ve have to say. 
These meanings are sometimes referred to as kJeatkmal. Wilkins (1977) breaks 
down this aspect of meaning in his semantico-grammatical categories, whkh 
ciiver our perception of events, processes, states, and abstiactk>ns. These mean- 
ings are expressed thnnigh the grammatical system of English (hence the name 
of the categories). In attempting to cwvey our «4eds, we select the apprqwiate 
u?rm The semantico-grammatical categories sridude tiuie, quantity, space, rela- 
tional meaning, and desxts. Each category i.^ furtfrr ^bdh^kled. Sp^, few 
examplf. is broken down into dinwnsions, locaiion and mi^n; quantity into 
divided and undivided reference, numerals, and operations. 

Thus, when a math TA fails to properly express the derivation of an 
iH]uatum. ar J phvsics TA cannot put into words the workings of a madiine, or 
an eioni?miot TA cimhiscs the sequence of event*, it is the semantico-gram- 
matical system which is breaking down. The fault, and the repair, %viU com- 
miHiiv he at the sentence level or betow: lexical ch€^ to express multipUcaticm; 
the com*t t pn'pi>situm io reUte one f^rt of the machine to aiK>ther; the appro- 
priate time expressions for sequencmg events. 
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Ciymmunicathv Fuftctiom 

The tu whKrh languagi* \h put k?ad!» away from the consideratkni of 
words, phrases, and sente'MDPS tu a discussion of discourse. SenteiKes are put 
together to perform a partkuiar functicm (although, as we ^11 see b^w, 
certain functions — caning, knr example — may be expressed by a sen- 
tence). These functions are dassifi^ by WiUuns into H>e categc^^ erf omunu* 
nicative fundkm. They indu<ite judgment and evahiation, persua^on, argu- 
ment, rational inquiry and expositkm, personal emotions, and emotional rela- 
tions. 

It can now be seen how the two systems (the semantico-grammatkral cate* 
gorkN^ and the categcnr^ of amimunicattve hinction) con^ together in the use 
of language. One cannot suggest without suggesting scnnething: a function 
needs ideational content. Similarly, an action withcnjt some functioral marker 
is not a sug^tion. Tl^ functkm may be overt, m when a TA say^, "I surest 
we look at another example," or less explicit, as in "Why don't we look at 
another exampk*?" or implied, as in "I wonder whether am^hcr example might 
not make it ck*arer/' These are instances where functscm and form have a 
reasonably clear relationship: one sentence to one function, one function to one 
sentence. However, this is not always tl^ case, Or» sentence may express more 
than cme function; one function may be realized over a stretch of discourse. 

instances of the latter can be found in the category of rational inquiry ami 
expo^tk)*" which inducks: 

impUcatKHi. deductkm, «»uppusitiun. conjecture, dt^sumption, proposition, hypothesb. 
Nub^antwtum. vneniicatHm. |U!»tihcation. pixjuf. cprKlusion^ demonstratien. amditic^, 
aimcxfutfnce. ivsult. intefencifr illustration, cofyllary, presupposition, mterpietation^ 
rxpianatnm. dHinitum. exem^ifkation. omcvssion, purpose, cause, rrason, dasstfira- 
tHtn, compinscm. amtr«^, (and^ generalization (Wilkins 1977, 53). 

While MHne of these items will be localized in the discourse (giving an example 
or stating a presuppositii>n), others will be realized over a considerable stretch 
(giving a classification, presenting a hypotiiesis). Thus, ^ suggested above, 
certain such functions-— i^nitkm again being the best exampfe— <an be exfnessed 
m a smgie sentence ("The iifom^fv of an element is tlie number of atoms 
contamed in one molecuk of the element"), but most will involve a stretch of 
discourse. Again, classifying would be an exampte. 

When an intematiot^i TA devek^ a function over an extended stretch of 
language, breakdowns which take place may be much hardier to prescribe and 
treat. \i>t the use of one word or phrase, not the construction of a particular 
sentence, but the whole design erf tl^ disccnirse may be at fault. This point will 
have mterestmg consequefKes fen* the design of a TA training course. 

In summary', then, the language syllabus for the course will have two 
ittmfHments, ideatKmal meanings and functk>ns, each appearing in a number 
of sp eech sstuattcms (see Figure 2). Although all situatiiHis will be covered, the 
pre^^'ntation ot tnformatk>n will d^vk^usiy leceive the greatest attention. 
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Commuftuatum Ai ros> Cultures 

hin.illy. having .inaiv/iHi the mTtum tit atmmunivativearnipetffice tuscTine 
extent wi* niu*»t examine the is«>ue of communicaitun acn>ss cu!tun.*s. The- crucial 
4]iMH*tu9n ciiiwems the means by which adequate cotntnunicatiun with native 
H|;ieakers of amither language is achieved (the ends of such communication 
having bivn roughly «»peafied abiwe in Figure 2). The situation here can be 
made to Ux^k ver>' unpnmiising, given the problems deptiied in Figure 3: 
The mismatch underlying the situatum can be expressed in three equatkms: 

1 m general the TA's expectations of what happens in a university ciass- 
riHtm do rhit match those oi the students; 

2 m particular* the TA's impc^rted standards, that is what he thinks he can 
i^peit from the students, do mH match the students' capatnlities; 

3. m partKuIar, the students' standards, that is what they think they can 
expect from the TA, do not match the TAS rapabilittes. 

These ei|uati4«ns l an bv e^empiifled as follows. 

First, in the TA's horm* situatiiin, college students probably do not interrupt 
or ask questions during a lecture; in fact, to do so might lead to loss of face, as 
indications of lack ot compn^hension are a sign of weakness which is not 
normally display i*d. The Amencan student, on the other hand, is used to a 
sttuatH>n when* ri'quests for clarification, repehtion, and S4> on are quite com- 
mon and where questions by students are %velaimed. When the intematitmal 
TA first encounters this practice, the intemiptions may be misinterpn^ed (as 
disruptive, hcHtile, i>r disrespectful), while the students may not understand 
his inabiittv and apparent unwillingness to deal with their questions. This kind 
of mismatch in expeitatums can lead to severe breakd^iwns in communkration. 

Seitmd. a phvsKs or an eamomks TA may be entirely unpref^ired kn the 
students U»w level of ability in mathematics. He makes assumptions about the 
students pni^r knowledge l^sed on what students can do in his ow n country 
and. as a result, students cannot follow the lecture. 

I inally, students ccnne to expect a procedure in which a ctwcept, while 
reieivin^ j formal di*finition (trften dkiated or written ctn the blackboard), is 
further illuminatiHi with infi^rma! a*statements and illustrations related to their 
ijwn culture and interests. When si>me or all these elements are tacking in 
preM'ntatums bv intematK>r>al TAs. the students express difficulty in following 
and under^-tandiurt the Ievs4»n 

C an the skills needed for adequate amimunication with the native speakers 
4»f aniMher language be taught? Otw answer is given by Gumper/, lupp, and 
Ri»herts ( IMTM) in an intniductorv pamphlet that accompany tlw BBC film 
C rosstalk /' which deals with issuiN of cn^ss-cultural aimmunication. 

A Ki-k prifHipU' IS thjf individuah ianm^t br taught to umnnunHditr t^fettivflv ai-niss 
i uittin^. it \> >M»nH«thin)^ that the\' must learn for thifm*.eU4> fhrtv is mi Mngk* method 
v% hii h ^Hniplf lan aiquirt* and no set of ruWs whn'h Xhev can Mmplv put mtu prailm- 
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bt^^u"*^* thr iA jv LanKU4Kt* ts u^mhJ \us tn tikf dcantnt t»f sk* many vaiuMet* Eviffv piect* 
itt Ktfxtd oimmunnatKm t>n thr n*<^HiMr and (et*i&^ which pArtici|Mntsi expect 

tnnn tsnh iKher ami tfvt»rv' uM-r tt| thr Unguagr ha^ to <kwkip hifi twvn !^ategk t fm 
tnterpftrtuiK and iv^pundmj^ appnipnaMy 

From this, it is a shcHt ami obvious step to the princifrfe (which is pursued 
here) that an ESP cinirse must be built around a central core of activity in which 
the second language learner actually performs the tasks associated with his 
specific purpose, either in a real or a simulated cimtext. In this case, the trainee 
must te<^h. The implications of this idea are pursued below. 

This is not to suggest, of course, that tl^ TA traii^'s eiipectations and 
capabilities will not receive attention. In the former, information about the target 
culture as a whc^ and, specifkaily, the system of edi^atton must be forthcom- 
ing. In the latter, discussion of pr^Krtike in planning, evahiatk>n, materkls prep- 
aration, and so on must be provide. 

ESP: English for Specific Purposes 

it was claimed earlier that an intenuitional TA training course is a case of 
an ESP pnvgram, and some of the features of such a program were mentioned. 
This section deals with the issue of planntiig atkl executing such a course. These 
steps mviMvi' .1 ge»ierai consideration nrads analyses aikl |m:^am develop- 
ment (although exampks will be drawn from TA training). 

Mackay and Bouquet (1981) suggest three broad stages; {l)ihe pre-program 
development sUge, (2) the program development stage, and (3) the stage of 
program maintenance — a quality ctmtrol stage. The pre* program development 
stage is characten/ed as a period of consultation and decision making. Ty pically, 
a proWem is isiflated and a commitment is made to take ^on to remedy tiw 
situatum The outcome w an expression of that commitment in the form of a 
rationak^ and the dissseminatk^n of that rationak? to aU the parties concerned. 
The details of this phase will generally be the same in any university situatii>n: 
the increasing number of international TAs together with pressure from com* 
plaming «itudents and amcemed faculty will cause deliberations to b^in over 
what di'tt4)n to take 

rhe program devekipment stage is bn>ken down into a number of phases. 
The first is an informahon-gathering phase, when intervfcws are conducted, 
questtonnasres distributed^ and classes are visited. This pnxress provides the 
necessary mfiirmation for the secimd phase: the specification of goals. Orwe 
realistic i^vtives have been set, the production pl^se can be initiate. This 
prtK-edure involves the sek»ctkni of language items^ pedagofpc activities, and 
other materials that will form the syllabus. Once asseml^, these are broken 
down mto teaihmg units, and appnipriate classroom pnK«iures to impkrment 
them are establishiHi. 

These steps lead io a teacher training phase, which in this case was espe- 
ciallv interesting as it largely ctmsisted of establishing a dialogue between 
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^*\pt»nfm tni IS\ tvMhvrs vwhii ni*t\ii*d ti» know si^mi'thing about iHjucatkttVdl 
thtMr\* and pr<]ilKt' in ^i*mTcil jnd iiilk'gi'-U'vel pcdagi^y in particular, and 
fxperii'miHi i\Jui'ators who wiw intert^sti^d in kntming atniut the language and 
communication pn^Ttem^i anticipated in the trainees. It shimtd be >trc<isedr 
perhaps, that the pn^ram designed in the pi\Kess wasi never envisaged as the 
simuitamxHis impiementatiiin of two separate amrses: an advanced ESL dass 
and a teacher training a»urse. On the conlrar>', the course design was intended 
to integrate the two Kici as tullv as possibkv 

Onv ot the consi*t|uences ttf this decision can be seen in the pniductfon 
phase The use of conventional ESL materials and textUKik** was pnxluded by 
the deiision to integrate the course as hiUy as possible. Thus it was necessary 
to tind as many relevant samples ot language in use as posstbk* and to devise 
workshivts dnd tther materiah to accompany them. Much i>f the input material 
tor the course thea^toa* cimsistc*d of videotapc^s and films ot teaching, counsel- 
ing, and other aspects of the trainees' target activity. Where gaps in the available 
matenais wen* identifHHi. live demonstratkms by the trainers were planned. 

I he tin»il phan* oi the pn>gram development stage is the thai phase. Mackay 
and B««si)uet (IWI) rectmimend that materials be taught under such mnditicms 
that their ef fi\ ti v eness can be detennined and changes made. While this process 
was attempted as an ginng activity during the ccnirse. the natuiv of our 
pn>gram (an intensivt- one-mtmth ass<)ult) made* this s^irt of evaluatf«m very 
dtttuutt to implement instead, the matenais and activitti*s are assessed in detail 
bv all concernt»d at the* end ot the cxvursi* and miKJifications are carrii^d out 
before the following sessum begins. For this n-ason. the trial phase in thi<» 
prttgram comcidi^i with stage thrcv— the quality contn>l stage — and cannot be 
ctmsKieivd a sejMratt* exenise. 

In th*' s<ime wav. tu return to the intomiation-gathenng phasi». it is difficult 
to uuor|Htrate the traini*es' own desires and perceivc*d necnis excvpt in an ad 
h^K wav I hr traimvs enter the country as little as 24 hours befon» the course 
bt'gms; needs an- then*ti w ass4*ssed on the basis of infi>rmation gleaned from 
inttTnational TA> already here. Thus, where Mackay and Hosquet distinguish 
iH tvvtt'h ri>ur kinds of net\ls (future hypothetical mfds. teacher'Cn*ati>d needs, 
studrnt dean's, and real, current nivds). a cinirse such as ours must estimate 
what the n^a! current ni*i*ds will be and supplement them wherever ptissible 
with thi' students' fi iv. the foreign TAs ) desirvs, 

I hi* vi urk ot Viackav and {Josquet dra%v^ on that of Munbv (1978), whose- 
C onmninuativi- Needs Pnrt esM»r is the most ambitious and detailed need> 
asM'ssmenl instrument available. It is pn^sentitJ h*»re. m»t as a model to be 
follow t*il. but to underline* sctme ot the pomts made in the intniductiim as to 
whdt piissiblf iomponents should at least be considi*red in a ni*eds analysis. 

Munhv s C ommunuative Needs PnKi*ss4ir ha?i nine parameters, each of 
vv hu h raises qurstions to beanswert»d in determining theobfcHiivesof a training 
program. 
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I Thv p«trtu'i(vint whM rt*k*vant information can be gained about the 
traifH*<f^ in ihii ^ase, what in hi^ imHtH*r tongue, cinantry of cmgtn, fieM uf 
Htudv, etc ? 

2. PurptHive domain: what amtent will be taught ami what kind of teaching 
(lectui\\ lab. etc ) and other acti\ilies (e.g., counselii^) are involved? 
1 Setting; wiU t«*^^hmg occur in a classnxim, a lab, an amphitt^ter, an 
oftH'e* or the campus m general? 

4. Interaction: what aa- tiw studentsi like and how will they expect to interact 
with the TA? 

5 Instrumentalitv: What medium is UMfd (spoken or written) and in what 
nuHie and channel (lecture or discussive or interactive mode; face-to-face 
channel)? 

ft Diatoct: what aw the char^KtenstKs of standard Amerkan academic 
dialect? 

7. Target le\el: how clear, fluent, and error-free must the trainees' speech 



H i f mimunK ahve event: can the functkms mvohned be specified and matched 



^, Communicative ke>': how formal or infomu^l serious or frivcrfous, etc., 
should the trainee be? 

This IS not the place for a detailed consideration ot these parameters. Clearly, 
they ctmstitute a formidal:^ battery hn estaMishsng objectives. They are raised 
here as issues to be addressed in designing a training program for foreign TAs. 

In the ne\t section, we turn to the issue of classroom activities arwi, in 
partkniiar. to the setting up a cycte of events which will attack the prc*lem 
irf training M^metme ti> communkate more effectively across cultures. Again, 
the piHnt IS repi*ati*d that this is m>t a qiM^stion of setecting suitabk* materials or 
a textKH>k; it is a qui'stion of establishing and fi^towing certain pnxedures. 
Such procedures can lead to successful Ci^munication. 

Three Steps to Successful Communication 

I he tha-e steps tn successful communication pmpi^sed by CJumperz (e.g., 
in Gumper/. |upp. and Roberts, are perceptiim, acceptance, and repair. 
AH thrt*e are necessary ci>nditions to succwsful ufmmunkatkm and none is 
>uffH H*nt bv Itself VVhik* ail are b>- no means easy, different TAs have prol^ms 
with different sivps, as the wiKk of Unda and Perry (this viHume) at Minnesota 
has show n C ertain trainee^- fortunately, they seem to be a small minority— 
never achieve the first step. In other words, they never see that there is tK>t 
C4implete understanding on btUh sides. Ciumpt*r2's model would predict that 
suih trainees h til not make notit eabk' improvements in their teaching and will 
take the first opptirtunitv to k^ave teaching (becoming reseaah assistants or the 
hke) having had an uncomfiHtable experience in the classrinim. 
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inhtTs achu'Vf the first step, hut dc» m»t Juept any a*spcinsibfHt>' for 
c ufumuniutiiin brt^kdown, N<iming thf «»tudcnt^ hir Uk of attenticm, lack of 
mtdiigerKe, or in^^uthwnt tMikKftiuftd knciwled)^* the subject. Again, the 
miHlel predictN an uiKumfi^bk, rclatiwiy unsucci^«»fui, and often shortlived 
carter hir such TA trainees. 

Most trainees achieve the fir^t tno steps, hcmever. The mo5t successful, 
we predict, are those whu can take the third step and modify the> behavior 
according to feedback and advia* twm trainers and students. Mowe\'er. such 
respimMTs to the trainee an? liMk* value unkrss he or she is i>pen to advice 
bnause the first two steps have been achievi*d. We now examine these three 
^tvps in mon- detail. 

Peneptum 

This stage involves a statement taim the trainee to the efttvt that: 

I » .III M'f fh.*f t\\t' iummunHatKtn in\iilvmK me and this ^n>up students has not bt«n 
fntJfrl\ siKirWul 

Kept*titions vt this expenence then lead to a general perception: 

%U attempts til iumrminKate with Aim>ni4n studt»nrs m thr iUssr^xim are not always 

This step can be achieved m vancnis wav>. whah arise fnmi the central com- 
pc^nent kH the LSC course-, a se«]uence of teaching assignments in which traii^es 
rtwti e imnu-diate feedback from the audience (American undergraduates) and 
delaycHi feedback by rt*ytewing a videotape of their teaching with an instructor. 
I hf tirst p^tssibiiitv* IS that the trainee realizes fnmi the behavior of the stuii^ts 
in class dunng a teat hing assignment that ccmimunication is breaking down. 
This IS most hkely to happen if the students are participating to a noticeable 
degfiv f he siH:ond possibiJitv^ arises during the feedback session immed^tely 
foll4»wing the teaching assignment, it involves the students explaining what 
thev did no! understand and the trainee perceiving that the ci>mmunication 
was. to Mime degree, unsuccessful The third pifssibiiitv comes in reviewing 
the vidtH'tapi* as the trainer draws the traimn^'s attenhon Uy points in the tape 
where communication bn>ke down and the trainee recogni/es that that was, in 
fact, the case. 

W'v wtmld predict that, initiaily. the latter two possibilities are more likely 
than the first I lowever, ft>r a traim^* who achieves the perception st€?p early in 
the ci»urse bv the first method, we wcniid predict a rapid advancement in 
iommunRalHin and p*«dagi^c skills and a good chance of success as a TA. The 
siHond and third in ccmibinatKm are often a powerful means of effecting the 
peneption step that is, the traini^* is dubnius about the students' claims not to 
have understiHfd but can later be shown evidence in the videotape of exactly 
how and whv the breakdown took place. The comNnatkin t>f all three types of 
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reah/atiitn, thiiUKh cxtn^mi'lv rare becau!ie oi wme tratm;^' unwtltingness to 
aikw ^dent?^ tu partk^fMti^ m thv cU^ss, %% ciMrly the most cHective break- 
through. 

Accqftance 

Thw piwe** involves a statement from a trainee to the effect that: 

A bnfdulawn in ctmvmuiuc^iUcin tww accun^ between the §nKi«nt» and my«^. I accept 
that tatiand lturthrr<KC«ptchAta<k^i^^ sKitift 
bnnight abimt the HeMuiuwu. 

Repetitkm^i i)f tlw expen^Kes (rf Pencepti^ 
le^s to a general Acceptance to tlw effect that 

VtnW^ I impntve my amnnunKrahim stkitts, ciimmymcatH^ biealukmti mrUI contifiue to 
occur in mv da9se«. 

The second step thus makes way fof the third. However, the impllcatHms of 
acceptance will not have escaped the rea<fer. It is not easy fw a mature individual 
who ha<i considerable knowledge and expertise in his field and wtu} may have 
been a respected teacher in his own country to admowfedge siKh a gap in his 
pnrfessionai capaNIitics. This step suggeste confrmtatkm, conflkt, and loss of 
face One cieariv diies not want to urge TA trainees to such lengths unless tfwy 
are necessary; but necessar - u what we con«der them to be, 

it IS not sufftctent simply to infrnm intemattonal TAs that Amerkran stu- 
dents and Amerkran universities are different frcmi those they emxnintered in 
their own ctnintrv . They must find out for themselves; perhaps the biggest 
strength of the kind of cinirse advocated here is that the confrontation necessary 
to effect the acceptance step is allowed to happen in the course, where it can 
be cawfullv mi^itored and contained, rather than in tl« real wc^. For in the 
real witrld, as we know, such confrontations can tead to compkdnts, poor 
evaiuaticms, feelings of resentmer? and even, occa^maOy, to mtire i^srs 
arriving in the department office to complain. The acceptance step is often a 
shcxk and manv international TAs resist it for a conskierat^ period of time. 
Yet. as mentioned abtn e, we pred^ much greater success for those who make 
it, and espeiially for those who make it early. 



The repair step essentially involves five elements. In the first, the TA asks 
tor and is supplied with relevant informatttm about the hackgrcnind, nature, 
expectations, and skill levels of American stu<tents as well as infi^rmatHm about 
the high sih*H>l and colk^ge educaticmai system. Activities range from talks, 
kTtureis and diHussions, simulations, films, exhiHts (from h^ school year- 
books to student newspapers), to visits and contiKt with American students. 
Second, the FA asks for and is supplied with relevant tntormation about the 
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iiiiturjl Kh k^rciund of thf Mtujtiiin he will have to dval with the general cultuiv 
vt the art* J (in thisi astv I ti> Angc-lesanJ Sivuthem C aHf(imia)and the suKniiture 
itt the university: thettwtball team, trdtemitv houses, and shumi. Third, ivmedtal 
language work is given, either on a group or an individuai baMs a** needed in 
theappnipriatc*aavi. The«eare«ie\¥ralposstMeareas»cmwhk:h to focus, depending 
on the I As' ditlRTjIties 

I'mnunaation i»a pn^lem with high visiWIitv— TAs often regard it as their 
highest priiintv in tenns of language reminiiation. Student?* frequently cite it as 
the bigget^t i>bstacle to understanding With TAs fnmi certain anintries (India 
IS perhaps the best example), pmnunciatiim pniUems mar what is iHherwise 
highlv proficit*nt speech. 

Sta»ss and intonatKvn can cause pn^k^ms at ll^ le\'el of the word but more 
diftKuJt to repair are sc*ntence intimation umtours bifmiwed fnmi the motlnn- 
tongue and used tor the same purpivses as in the mothc^r tongue. (See the 
chapter b\ Zukowski Faust, this volume, for further.discussion of this |X>int.) 
The W4>rk of McmtgimK^rv' at the University erf Krmingham has shown 

how impiirtant intifnatKm is in dividing up the different subsections of a lecture. 
In gem-ral, intonation is important in English fur indicating the itHatimiship of 
one item of disiinirst* to amither. 

Vocabulary- and word chime are involved because breakdown in annmu- 
nuation is otten not a sudden and abrupt pheni>menon where a tether pro- 
duces J sentence and the students say: "We dim't understand/' It is often a 
gradual process, whiw slips in priinunciati<m annbined with inappropriate 
lewal i hence i>\ er a stretch of discourse lead to the students finally giving up, 
but bemg unable to pmpinnt the precise pn^lern, (It is like a slipping verticai 
ht^ld on the teievtsKm: if It slips i>nce ever>' five minutes, we can tiHerate it; 
eviT\' two minutes tH\onu*s uncomfortable amJ e\^ry 2(1 or 30 seconds is intol- 
erable and we gH out of inir chair tvi adjust the set.) Fw example, a J A trainee 
began j let^ure on the AC mohn by a^maricing that "It is very stout," meaning 
sturdy or rcliMe \o ime tnought this worth challenging at the time, but it 
tumcHi t>ut to be the ^irst of a series of small misunderstandings, whose cumu- 
lative vht% \ was to destri»v the whi>ie pn*sentation. 

S-ntemv structure is important because, while the cimrse can Ukuh on 
sentence -level representations of functums, such as defining or exemplifying. 
It obvu>usiv cannot teach the entire grammar of tngltsh. However, the appear- 
.uni' of tnktured relative clauses c>r misused pronouns may be repaired by 
indiv ulual m group n-mcdtation. 

Ihscoursi* structure is alsii mvi>lved. In a situation where TAs are asked to 
prt pare a detaiU^d lesstm plan, it is tjften easy to point out when and how the 
langua^i' t.uls to prctperlv nfpn»*^*nt what has been planned. 

Paraiinguistu features such as i*\ v awitact, gestures, and S4» on arv bnntght 
up much mow bv students in the training pn^ram than are synt^tic ivr dis- 
ct)urs«ii ern»rs (which have to be caught in vidtH^tape revu'ws with instnictors). 
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Studffits itften h3vv stnmg feelings about tMchen» whu 4vokl eye contact or 
nuke ifwppntpn^ite gestun*s 

hmrth, renwdwl pedi^go^iy inviaveH repdinng variinis aspect?» o( the train- 
ee* teadiing style. These can range frtmt the seicction tyf exampJe?i (a!^pect5 of 
contents and handling que<»ti(His and interruptiOTs (aspects of dassnimn man- 
agement) to *itructunng a presentation (aspects of the effective tran^s^mi of 
information). An example of the latter was seen when a TA discussed a machine 
by spendmg wveral minutes silently drawing the whole thing on the black- 
board. He then attempted to explain hiiw it worked. The <iludents' preference 
was ck*ariy for a svTithetic appn>ach, with each part of the machine bwig 
pnrsented. hrst m is4>lation and then in relatkm to the whokv 

Finally, remedial language work and pedagogy come tc^5pther in an inter- 
estmg way when languai^ defiCH^ndes which can realistkrally only be lenwdied 
in the k»ng run (if ever) can be amipensatcd for by certain pedagogic strategies. 
Two examples can be offered, both related to the of the blackboard, specif- 
Kallv its (tigani/ation 

The nurmal Maikboant procedure is to start somewhere, usuaOy t\w top 
tft hand cinrnT. and work acn>ss the board. When it is crowded or full, era^ng 
makes further writing ptH.siWe. The blackboard is of tremeiuious importance to 
international rA> We therefiwv recommend to them that at the beginning of 
e^h class thev draw two vertical lines, dividing off aUnit one quarter of the 
space at the two ends The left-hand space is used to layout the k?sson plan: 
The TA lists the pi^nts to be co\-ered, thus compensating in advance far <tefi- 
deniies in the disciHirse strurturv which render the cH^nizatkm of the lesson 
k-ss than transparent. The right hand section is used for writing technical terms 
to be used As each term is used fi>r the first tinw, it is written on the lioard. It 
then n«mams there for thi* test of the class so that the TA can gesture to it 
whenever the W4»rd is used. This strah^gy compensates for any deficiency in 
primunciation which makes unknown or unfamiliar words hard to interpret. 
The middk» sectHm irf the blackbi»ard is used for diagrams ami other work which 
can be erased; the tno end sections are never erased during the class. 

Rfjnur takes place in two ways. The first is spontafWHis and arises during 
and immediatelv after a teaching assignment. When the TA is giving even a 
short ten-mtnute pn?sentation to a gnnip of Anwrican students, the feedback 
{ranging trom puzzled frowns ti> questii>ns, requests for repetition to cries of 
frustration) can cause the TA to mi>dify his behavior then and tlwre. In the 
struitur4*iJ rtu dbaik si-ssum imnH^dialely following the practice teaching scis- 
sion, this spontaneous ft^^dbaik is mim? cleariy articulated and detailed. 

Ihe Mvond source of repair involves the trainer. On the individual level, 
thf instruiU»r reviews the videotapes with trainee privately and puUs Kigethcr 
the various as^nt ts of the spontamtHJs feedback, prov^iing additional com- 
ments In this situation, the traiiKH- is usually more cirnifortaWe about respond- 
ing and ctnisidenng what kind of repair is rH?eded On a gnnip level the trainer 
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reviews the feedtsack being given to the group as a whoie and devises activities 
which will benefit mM. ii nt»t all the TAs. 

The Course Model 

The course model (presented in Figure ti is divided into three phases: 
activities which take place before, during, and after the course. These distinc- 
ti«ms are not absc^ute in that certain pre-<tnirse activities may leak into the 
beginning of the course (estaUishing the background of the participants, for. 
example) and certain course activity continue after it has finished and the 
trainee has entered the real world (aspects of feedback and associated repair, 
for instance). Finally, the post-course activities run into pre-cmirse ^vities for 
the next course and the pnvedure beconws a cyde. 

Pre-course Activities 

The pre-ciHirse profile is drawn from what was said above about ESP course 
design The onginal motivation for the establishment of such a cmine came 
from an outbreak of letters of complaint in the student newspaper. To this can 
be added interviews with students and a sampling of comments from student 
evaluations, where these are availaUe. While usehil in throwing light cm the 
situation in general (and certainly sampling the emotitms involved), these end- 
ings can be disappointing in that shidents are (rften not able to specify pn^lems 
beyond ptxv pnmunciaticm or a general inability to spwak the language: "X just 
can't speak English," "I can't understand a word Y says," and so on. 

A Necond area of activity involves visiting classes taught by international 
TAs currentiv involved in instruction. Such i^rvatimis not only p.ovide the 
investigator with ideas about what prdMems are involved but can also lead to 
fruitful inter\'iews with bttlh the TA and the students in the class. In particular, 
much mure detaik-d information can be ganwred from the students because ' 
they and the investigator have a common point of reference, namely the class 
thfv have bt>th just experienced. Interviews with the TA are fwrticularly helpful 
m establishing the kinds of cultural and educational information they would 
have liked t*» have had before beginning their teaching in an American univer- 
sity. 

These activities can take place some time Iwfore the course is given. A third 
pri'<nurst> step is to examine the participants in terms of their linguistk, edu- 
i jtuinal, .ind cultural background. To be at all complete, this analysis (Piously 

nijuires a degree of kmnvledge that even a team of investigators couki not have 
access to Linguists know a g od deal about those differences between English 
and other languages which tend to interfere in performance. Hmvever, this 
knt»wledge is usually phtmologicai (speakers «f Farsi confuse lyi and /w/ in 
English, (or exampk-) or syntactic (speakers trf Japanese omit artickrs, for instance) 
rathi-r than semantk or discoursal. Further, one would iwt wish tosuggest that 
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a suKCvs^tul intf matKHial TA tr^intn); amrse depena> un the course pUinnen» 
jnd trainrrs K-ing stcvpt^l in kmiwkiJge dbrnit cNJucatumai thwn- and practice 
in other ifiuntm's. 

In Ki'rHTal. the kninvkxlge of the trainee s honu* tHiuiatiin^l system together 
with Its culturally determined features wiU be acquired a fK>steriori. The won: 
4>ne trains intemattcmal TAs fnmi various cinintht^, the mure one can piedkt 
these areas of interterem e. The exper^nct*d trainer will scan the list of anintr^ 
represented in a particular group of trainees and know what kinds i>t Imguistk, 
cultural and educatuinal pnfbk*ms ivill have to be dealt with. However, we 
should not depend i^tirelv on this kncfwiedge; it iu very easy for sterei>types 
til be established. Stime element of a priori analysis can be achie\'ed by asking 
traintvs ti» mfmsnate aspects of their home i^ucatkinal and cultural experiences 
which are mi»st different ffom the \Htst system This may be acxompanied in 
the first days of thi* murse by the pnn^^^ntation rek'vant aspects of that system. 
However, this procedun* calls tor amsiderable seif-kmvwledge and awarem^ss 
on the part 4»f the trainee, which may not be availaMe It may be much later in 
the i nurse More he is ready to make the necessary aimparisons. 

I he fourth preiourse activity involves finding out exactly what it is that 
I As di» in different departments. Survey questionnaires, dass visits, interviews 
with department * hairpiTMms and experienced American TAs are all ht^lpful in 
finding out pret^s<«lv what is invi>lvt*d. While there is clearly a general element 
in the training Ci^urse. the specific skills niH'ded to run a lab course, handle 
disiussum groups, or give supplementary knrtures an* equally important. 



Guirsf Aitivitiet* 

Ihv courst* mcHie! is bast^ directly on these pre-course activities. Three 
areas have been defined and fleshed init: the identification and diagnosis of 
problems, the necess^n' cultural and educational informattiMi and awareness, 
and the communication pwfile. The first of these is the least welMefmed and 
will be amstantiv reassessed during the auirse. tnvause the problems of indi- 
vidual [As i.mnof be accurately pnMicted fn>m their backgnmnd. teaching 
depi'nds si» much on individual persimality and the way in which that persim- 
alit\ intertictN with a new envirtmment. 

I he natun' of the second C4»mpi>nent, on the otht»r hand, remains much 
nmn- nmstaiit The films, materials, and activities which amve>' this informa- 
tion and raisi* awareniss do not require drastic modificatum from one anjrse 
to (he next or om^ TA to the next Similarly, the communication prt>file does 
not change dunng the umrse although, as the miidel shews, it may be amended 
4in the Kisis 4if what is disimerixi dunng fttltow-up activities betwwn wurses. 
I he timimunu ation profile lists two H*ts (rf items: the tasks n^quinnl of the TA 
and the lar»guage and communication skills nt^ed to fulfill them. Two aiurse 
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cmnponents are amstructed from these data: the planning and materials ptep- 
aratkm profett** and ♦he pre-teaihinn cycle. 

To Uke an illustrative example o(f ihe Utter, the trainees are given a teaching 
assignment based on one of the language hinctions identified in the pre-course 
leseanli: define a significant (tmt not complex) concept or term tnm your field. 
The pfe-teaching cycle offers a demonstration of such a piece of teachii^ either 
on videotape or by a trainer. The Unguistic and peciagogk realizations are 
analyzed and rehearsed. Trainees then select their own concept and prepare 
their mini-lesson. This then leads into the feedback and repair cyde discussed 
above. 

These classroom activities are supported by five projects, which also involve 
trainees makmg cwitact with their department and inspecting materials sudi 
as cwirse syllabi, textbooks, and examimtions. For the first prc^, Ae TA 
obtains the course outline, syllabus, and textbook provided by the professor 
andor department of the course he %viU teach. The TA compkKes a calendar for 
the semester including the first meeting for the course, the assignments, holi- 
days that could «»nflict with assignments, and the TA's personal class schedute. 
The TA writes behavioral obfectives for each unit in the course. The second 
project inN-olves a unit plan. The TA outlines each dass period within a given 
unit. Behavioral obfectives are clarified at this point. This is foUowed by a testing 
pit»fect in which the TA writes test items for a given unit. Lecture and dass 
discussion pn»vide the TA with an overview of testing/evaluation theory, sam- 
pkr tests, and appropriate testing devices. The fourth projert inwrfves lesson 
planning The TA writes a lesson plan for three c«Mwecutivc dasses. Attenticm 
is paid to time constraints, sequendng, teacher/student activities, classroom 
organization, and variation of teaching style. The final project caUs for the 
plannmg and pr*Kluction of a visual aid for use in one <rf tlw panned fesswis 
or in a tcac hmg assignment. 



Post-course Activities 

Finallv, the miKlel calls for the trainees to be foUowed into the real world 
ot university tiaihing Debriefing should take place at several pi»ints: immedi- 
ately after the course, after one semester, after one year. At each ptwnt, the 
trainees perceptions of what they wanted from the awrse and what was most 
valuable change perceptiWv, although the teaching-feedback cyde is always 
rt-gardt-d as the mi»st significant and valuable part of the course. Observation 
t>f trainees m action is useful, not only for the trainees, who are gjven hirther 
suppitrt and help in their teaching, but also for the trainer, who is constar^tly 
rfeyalualmg and redesigning the course. 

This miKlel is onlv t>ne t»f a number of viable approaches to the training of 
international teaching assistants in American universities. It has proved a fruit- 
ful and stimulating basis for training acfivibes. In the k>ng run, one of the n«>st 
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useful fe^n^ n the capadty to incorporate change both during the course and 

between cHwaturse and the ne»t, as ciuf knowledge of the nature of the 
and irf (XKisiMe S4Mutkm!» incivases. 



Endnotes 
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A Suncy of iTainin^ Programs for Foreign Teaching 
Assistants in American Universities 



Nina J. Turttz 



/n the fall of !«W2, fifteen universities were surveyed whkh now have, or 
hdve hjui, program!, designed to upgrade the language, cultural sophisti- 
catufli, and teaching skills of foreign TAs. The purpose of the survey was to 
find tnit htm the programs were set up, what their ol^ctives were, and how 
they had been received, m order that instihitions ci»isidefing the estaWishment 
of smh p»t>grams might benefit fnwn this knowledge. In this chapter, the 
findmgs i»f the survey are summari/ed. 

Institutional Responses 

The fifteen mstitutions listed in Appendix A were tdentified from a mailing 
hst t»f petipkf mterested in non-native speaking teeing assistanbi.- In all, 
questiifnnaires wew sent to af^wmatdy forty imtitutions. Twenty-five insti- 
tutions (03 percent) ivtumed the questionnaire; of these seven had no program 
and anhcipated none in the future, and four had no program but anticipated 
the need for twe. The nannfs and addresses of the contact persons who responded 

to the qucstitMinaire are given in Appendix A. 

The foreign TA training pn^rams at the remaining fifteen instimtions can 
be divided into two basic types: the scminar-t>'pe and the orwntation type. The 
seminar-type prtigram meets throughout the term for a given number trf hours 
per week; the orientation-iype meets for a shaft penod of time priiw to tlw 
beK>nning ''f t^wign TA's first term. 

Twelve resptniding institutk>nst^ersemii«r-type training programs. Two 
ot theMf, htmever, have been discontinued: that of the University of Califcmiia 
at Berkek'v. because i»f insuffic»nt enrollment ami lack of support from the 
departrnt-nts invt>lved, and that of the University of Houston, because of lack 
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oi rumlmg All of tlu' pntgram?. run hv orw term wnuH,tor or a quarter— 
wifh the fxit pti».n tho I In-K.m syto pn.sram, which run> forum- year 

Only thav m«.titutit.ns rtHifHMHlmg to the surwv t>ffer t»ricnta'tk>n-type 
programs Those vary in length from one and a half uwks to thn-e weeks and 
offer twm nine to ninety instructional ht>urs. (See Table I.) /.U of the training 
pn.Sram> trt birth tvpe«* are relatively nen-. The oldest is that at the Univereitv 
of Cdlit«.mia at Berkeley (since discontinued), established in 1976, while the 
newe>t among the nH*ptmding schtwis are thiJM- at Stanford Univep>itv and 
Northeastern University, both estaNished m 1W2. 

^^.I'!*^' L'ti^ithanJ Mai mstmiioml lH>ur^ 



L^"*" Le«glfcofprBgf«, iMlwctioi, 



\i>rtm'd«.tt«rn tiithf dji>. 



Dtrtrtion. Statfini^, and Funding 

Ihvrv IS coHNaUTcibU- vanation m the diiwtion and staffing iH the fureiEn 
f A training pixigrams Seven are directed and staffixJ bv thi> university 's English 
as a Fiireign language (FFl) pn»gram alcine; five by the EFL program m con- 
luniticm with amifher part the univervitv; and tivo bv officer of instructional 
deveiitpment (See Table 2.) 

Table 2 / hta tum and statfin^ 

f mgf jm Sottfte <rf sUffirg 

AnA.n,! srjtr | nghsh sk,|K Pn»gfdm and Ci»mmunRdtiims DrpartnHnt under the 

I i BfrKt'k'v I SI IA'p4rtnKnt 

n'«u>n'Ti f SI rVfMrtmt^nt 

fflinnis .If fhusumof f Si 
C hwmp*ii»»n I. rbjitu 

IP"^'*"''^ tngtiNh langud^e Improvement rrt»mam. Department Imtfuistio. 

MinneMifj I tni rrt>,?ram (I.in^mstK> Depdrtment) 

^ ^ ^Hio Pn>gram of Intensive English 

( >feKi»n stjf,. Instnu tional IWUrpment C enter 

I Vnnsv U sr.iit- c enter Utr f.SI 

>Mnti^d f PKijsh ri>r FiWtKH Slud«its and C enter f*.f f eai hmit ^nd I ^minit 

< Intrnsi\e English Prcigram 

V .rfh.M.ri rn* f n«iish I JOgudge C enter and OHwv i>t I earning ReM^ur^es 

Ifi^as Jeth fsiM rvi»gr^m Sp.^nh and i nmmunicatam Oepartinimt, and Inter- 
n»itK^al f*n>gr*ffns 
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In iiiti>t lit thf msritutnin> nv»p%iiKling to the survev% thir pnigram pnv 
vidfd at mi iit-t tu tin- ton'i>;n gwiluatf studfntN enailled, dlthcnigh m Honw 
prugfiini!! th*^ r*»rvign I As an- nxjuin-U to cinvr their living expen^ies prkn to 
the term (Northea-^tem Univenijty) or to buy matenak (Ohio Univer^Mty >. Fund- 
ing IS pnn ided in a \ ways. In two cases, the EFL program akme covers 
the CiTstN ot the pn^gram ' fn three others, the Office of Instructioiw! Devek>p- 
ment pmvideN the funds. C>ther offia?s of the uniwrsit>' provide the hinding 
fiir tive pn>gramN, and in two casc-s funding is pmvided b>' a grant. (See TaWe 

Table ^ TyfH'> of fundm)( 



AriAtfut Stair 
I C Brrkt'lrv 

lllintHs ,if 

C hamfMl^l►l rhan J 
indhina 

Pmn^vlvanw *»tiU* 
C «imf If 

leih* 



Source of fiinai^ 

I nivt-fsit\ PfiJ^wm Uh f 4iuitv Oi*>i44ipnH'n! 
Sprtwi Krjrtt {MHinr nut ifvlKdtifdJ 
l eaciimg RtrMiuae*» CVnter 

i>ttKir lit InsiriKtHinal De\'ek»pnH'nt (^peiul in^lructuwul impane- 

F^l l^ivisicm with ^tmr supptirt frifm ttHrSchtK^ trf Humanities, L iberal 
Arts J ml !!H'HfiKe^ 

I fi^hnh Unguai^e fmpnn^enHfnt Program 
Students' dfpjrtiwnt^i, , AcAdemK Attairn, 
i )hio Pn>)5Mm ol ln{en*.ivf tnj^t^h 
L ndt*rgradu4ttr and Graduate S«udK»s 
Pn»\»tHt, I ihfral Arts. Ctraduate VtHn^ 
Humanities and Scim.^. ttraduat* Studies 
I ^^(»n F«Hindatian 

(•n»\4»M's OftKV 

V Pf<*s4d«?nt Avadvmic Attairs 



Hours of Instruction, Credit, and Participation 

In tho 'H-minar pn.>gram«., the number oi hours of instruction per week 
\afU"> trom ont- 1«> Appwximdtdv half ot the i^mindr type pwgrams offer 
credit t.ir p.irtii iputiiuv \i»ne nf the onentdtitm-type progrdms di>. however. 
(See Tjbk- 4.( 

FdrtKipanon in the training pri»grams is optional at the nwiority of insti- 
tutuin*. n sf^mdmg to the sur\ev. although it is mandaUw in three cases. 
rartHipation nuiv b«« limited to current TA% or to pnwpective TAs. or may 
include K»th. as -bijwn in Table 

Obifi twt's iind XUih'riab 

fVogram obfeitives mav include hnguistu , cultural, and pedagi»gical goals, 
as depicted m Table ft The ma|orit> of the programs respt»nding to the survey 
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TaMe 4. Cngrfif ana Hmin of Instructum m Stm mr-Tifpt Pw}(mms 
PiviraBi 



An/iitidiStatr 



UC BerMrv 

Cfumpdign Lrbana 
Ohm 

Fenn^iylvania Suit* 



Nunr 



2umt9 disconlinimi 

(DiHtmliniird) 
None 

2 unit^ 

^ unit** 
2 uitiM 



An/iHVi Statr 



VC fXivis 

UC I IIS An|^k*s 



flltfK)!^ M 



fVnnsvf%4nui Sf4tt- 



2 damsnicjin hoars ph» 1 
hour uf indivtdtMl 
»«»tructi«i as needed 

3 
2 
4 

3 daAmxjtn hcnxt^ phis 
indtvidiul cmmutMiM»i 

2 

3 
3 
4 

13 
4.5 

2 dA»!»ooin houn^ md 
indivtdtiai cumulutkmft 



Currrnc TA* sded^ by ttwr 
departmmt chwmen »>r ^cjcfenm 
advi««T5 
Curmit TA» 
Pnj^jectiw TA* 

1 Current TAs 

2 Other f(r«du«te studenU 

3 AUuthm 
C urrmt TA* 

C ummf dud ptsApecti\^ TA* 

Pni-^pective TA!* with at ka^ 550 TOEf L 

C unmt and pni«p«ittvr TA* 

i urrmt TAs Kvhci havr completed otlH-f 
bni^^ tTAinu^ (with nt kMi 78 

Current TAs nominaled their 
depaftnwits 

C untmt TA* %irtth fess than 250 TSC 

C unrnt aiul pnr^prrtive TAs 

C urrnii TAs (enn:4hnent ItmtM to 12) 

AM n ew tn^matumii TAs who lwv«f mtt 

hem TAs m another program 

C urrrnt TAs. pmspevtm* TAs il sp^^ 

asaiUMe 



O 
O 



M 

O (M ftw physti:s TAs» 
O 

O (Mime departments 
may require it) 
O 

O 

M 

O 
O 
M 

M 
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AraofM State 
UCBcrkdev 

IVfimytv^nia Sute 

SUnW 

CiirndT 



¥« 
Ye» 

r« 

Nit 
V« 
Yes 
Y« 
Yes 
Yes 



Yw 
Ym 

Yes 
Sumc 
Yes 
Ye» 

(Needs met by defMt1ment») 



Ye» Ye» 

Yes Ye» 

Yes Yes 

Yes Mownd 

Yes Yes 

Yes Ye* 

Yes Yes 

Yes Yes 



Yes Yes 

Not ^wcificaihr Some 

Miminal Yes 

Yes Some 

Yn Yes 

Ye* Nil 



cover all threv element*, i-Kluding Uw orientaticNi pro-ams, whfch appear to 
be mrt kmg eiunigh to make a real differeiKe in the participants' English pn>- 
ficiency (See the chapter by Ca^ and Arinton in this vdlume few hirttwr 
discussion uf this pinnt.) 

in im»st t»< the prograots. practice lessom taught by the participants we 
videotaped for review by the TAs. The University of Houston program requires 
its TAs to tape, transcribe, and analyze an actual class session; Northe*sterri 
Universitv- shi»w«i its partopants videotapes of American teadiers in diss. 
AbtHit haif oi the prtigratns use a text or manual. The others either use teacher- 
made matendls or did not specify in the survey what materials were used. (See 
Table? i 



Reapon^^'ti to the Training Programs 

Mtwt resp»»ndmg instilutkms report a favorable reception to tlw training 
programs bv the foreign TAs who participate. (See Table 8.) Departmental 
reactitHi is generaUv good also, but there is littte information on wlwther the 
undergraduates. wh»)se compUints provided the imitivation to institute the 
pri»grams, are Mtisfied. Only the questionnaire from Oregon State Unhremity 
reported a nsponse ('"excellent") on the part of undergraduate students. 

Since undergraduate infwt coidd be invj^U; in ctevek^m^ am! improv- 
ing th«' framing programs, and positive evaluations from undergraduate stu- 
dents could be indicative of a program's succew, it is important for those of us 
who aie mvolved in these programs to solicit students' input.' One program 
which does this is that at Oregon State University According to Dean Osterman, 
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Tabk? 7. Adatfnais and ^iptfifs used m TA imining imgnsm 



UCB«rMev 
Otmi 

i>iV||iin Statr 



No iMtemb 9pec^ 
Pmk of vaiiotts taOs m nAte 8pe«kin^ 
Vkfcotqwig; lule plays; koimm. fWr S^oftny 
Videot^pn^ rale pbys; «isay«; (teM:um^ 
Vicfeiii^ia^ diiCTtssiam; 

No m«l«rt«hii|Mc^«d 
Vi^p^^i^ vamiiis E5L iMtvrisb ^ 

Mciii^«dii^ feecSiick, ledum 

SriS?^ ^ Warwr, Gtfn^ 2 Lfifb; Fisher. Ttachingm 

Vawtoping; Althen, Manmi far Famgn TAs; Ketter and Warner, Cm^ 
MAtmMh vary 



TaMe», Re^pt^nse to the trummg fnvgram 



Paitk^iMei 



LC Brrkdrv 
UCD*vi* 

liou%tufi 
IUirvii<» at 

ClMmpatf^ L'rhdna 
Indiana 

C>hui 

Oregctfi State 
FVnnNvlvanM Stale 
StanMd 



Verygpcid 

Good 

GreM 

(Not specified) 
(N«^ spec^ted) 
Faimg^ 

Mixed 
£xce&nt 
ExcrUent 
Excellent 
Fa\waNe 
EnthuMantic 
Ext^mitflv guttd 
Very fav«>rabhr 
CierieraHy gmnl 



Good 
Mixed 
Mixed 

(NiH iq;wafied) 
l>ioi ^mified) 
FavonMe 

Good 

FavoraUe 

Excriknt 

Excritent 

Nrutial 

EnthuiMaftttc 

So-Mi 

(Not !ipedM) 
Enthusiastic 



t)irector of Instructuinal and Faculty Devetopment, tuuforgnduates at OSU 
haw tht? apptnlijnity to influence how their classes dii- taught via "smaH group 
instnictiiwal diagnosis. " Midway thrxKigh the tenr, Osterman visits selected 
ilasMHi and solicits reactiims as tu what the students Uke abcnit the dass as it 
has been taught so far and what they would like changed. The class as a whde 
must agiw {b> v^ite) on the final list of changes. Then Osterman meets privately 
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With the* TA to disiiiss hfs findin^H and to sug^^t what the TA might da to 
impnivv 

(JKtirnndn ruportti that TA*> (bi^th toa^ign and Amerkan) tend to be rated 
higher tn theie sei!Hon$ if they have been through the Instructiona! De\'ekip* 
ment CenterS training program, OSC undergraduates also fill out a stamUird 
wntten evaluation of their TAs at the end of the term. According to Osterman, 
thea- are again 'significant differences/' with TAs whti participated in the 
trainmg pn^gram being rated more favoraWy than those who did not. 

The value in small group inhtnaikmal diaj^iosls lies in its posith'e a(^nuM:h. 
It elmts a>ncrete suggestions tor positive action during the semester, when 
changes can still be effected. The OrL^ion State model might be a good one for 
other universities to follow. 

Conclusion!^ 

The findings of this admittedly limited survey seem to indicate that existing 
fttreign 'FA training priigrams are generally well received by both participants 
and dejMrtments. However, aH»pcration and proper funding are essential if 
such training privgrams are to succeed. 

First, the vanous departments, institutes, and offices of the univerwty need 
ti> work together to set up the program and ensure that those who need it 
enuHI. TheNe offices include the graduate departments employing foreign TAs, 
the administration, the EFL pn^gram. and cither members of the university 
communttv. such as the instmctkinal development office. 

Seiiind, It must bv riHrc^ized that it is in the interest at the universit)' as 
a whole to suppt^rt pn>grams whose goal it is to raise the standards of under- 
graduate instruction. It the tFL pri^ram is expected to absoib the entire a>st 
of the tratninv; pn»gram, as in the case of the Lniver^itv' of Houston, the program 
mav be diHimiuJ to failure 

It is still tiH> eariv h> evaluate the actual effectivpness of foreign TA training 
and onentatitm pri^grams, but objeitive evaluatiiMis of such pn)grams are m?eded. 
Thev v\ til enable us to impnne the pnrgrams and their usefulness to the def^rt- 
ments and the adminstratum, and thev will pnivide institutions considering 
siK h prc^rams w ith evidena* of their value. Possible bases for such evaiuaticms 
might include student evaluations of foreign TAs, statistks on courses and 
M-itiofis ilrt»p|,H-d b\ undergraduates, measures of student achievement/ par- 
tKi^Hint iind department evaluations, and follow-up evaluahons later in the 
torei>;n I As u-nure. I Fhe paper b\ l^nda and IVrr>' in this volume provides 
an example **l ime such long-term tolk>w-up evaluahon ) 

Kndnotes 
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1 Ihi% iumiiHitwi^ed milling W m^inUineJ b\ K^thkf^ M Baikn , ur^ttur of tte 
\%4unw ln^mtw% sfHmUi N' tii htt at thf Mitntnw fnstituto Kii f ntrmatHm^ ^kudws 

1 In rrMMfih i«*iHfuitrJ dt iX I A if f im«h<i«^ 4iul 841!^% IMKU, fnmhmen rated ramfcimiv 
iifiimd viJ«t»fapf^ pivtenM (rdihtf^ 4«i*iiM4nN filmed bifknt jnd «lt^ they tidd 

aimpWted j turn ^nnir Mftniiur-type ontrM* in tif jI cummumca^m The umkfgr aduaie ratm, 
like 4 H4tnpW ESL hr^dien and TA traineni in an euiriier *tudv (MimiMiV, eUite>' and ^m! 
l^l penvfved ^ativtK'att\ signifkant unpanenHrnt in tfie kmign TAs' or^ omnninicatkHi 
•ikiU^ inrhe (HM treatment vkhftYMp^ ^unlii^ sufq^ that pef&?pt^ 

H ptK^MNe in a rvtativelv Hhiirt peruid of time, but the authors iHtte that since ih» omtrul giutip 
tira% aval Uble, the rnipn^vement canmH he attributed unambiguiiu^lv to the hwtm TA trdttninjE 
pn»35rain 

In a '*tud\ civnduited at the I ni verMt\ iif MinnestiU. Ke^e .Umi nw^aMtied diange« in the 
e%aiu4tum> kH tifieign teaching a^^i^tanN by Ameman %tiKfetits, Mknving a hinv-hinir. ten- 
%veeK training t\Hin«e *^ ccinduded tlwt 'training dki af^t impfm^ment in language 
^iiN teaching ettrcti\Yne»!i. and vtu!i!»<ulturai aHanpM«« in the U S ctai>^Kmi Mfttunr" 

4 See laiifK and Friedman (n>rthfinnmg> Uif a lirnipansim student achte%'ement in 
cU^M> taught b\ tiwign lAs and native tngli^ <ipealung T As at imiiana Univer«t>' 

Appendix A. dmiact peofAeat the re^ndmjf imittutufm 

HifiMm \iUm A^tMstant fViitevAvr. IVpt ut &ngli«ih. Lni\'ef%it>' Himstun HwfktM TX 



fUhard R Hief Ciiirfdinat«»r. Kngli^h Language Imptm^ement Pit)gram. tVpt iil Lingut!>tie» 

Indiana Lniver>tt\ iH(K»muigtitn. I\ 47*fS. (g|2| 
H fXnigk** ifn»Hn, DirectiH', t>i\i9tH3n ctf tnglivh a*, a Sei-imd LanguaiRr, UniverMtv i>f IQmoi^ 

ncsnith Mathews, Lrtuna, 
Sandra CohmiSf Acting (>im.ti>r, L'mvenut^ Pri^gram f^^^tv IVtek^mwnt, A-139 Rttter 

An/t)na State Lni%ersit\ . Tempe, r*/ iW2) %>^7># 
\Uru»n R fraiKk, leituier. Ri^mc [)ept . L'ni\er^t>' uf Cahhmia. tJavis. CA «^16. 
K»hn Hinds. DinMttr, Center ESI . .K)f% Sparks BuiMing. rVnnsvlvania State Lniversitv 

I niversitv Park. PA \m}2, (814> Mti5-73(i> 
Mark I anda. thivitor. tnglivh Prugram tur Intematumal Students. l>2 Klaeber C iHirt, }2M) 

1t»th Avenue SF Minneapihs. MinrtenHa 
Larr> I I iieher C>»mliir. iHhat Instmcttim^ (Vvekvpment. 70 Pim-efl Librarv Lni\er>»tv 

»»l i ahfiwma I i»s Angeles. CA M(]I!C4; (2I3| H2!i-!S44 
fievefk'v \UX he-»nev Ihitxtivr fnglish ftir h>mgn Stt^ienN, Buxkiing 1011 Stanfind Unher- 

sitv stantiifd, CA **4.W. 4«C-lMh 
luneMiK.i\ tSl Ciwdmator, T 2241. Lniwrsitv i»f Calihfmwi 8erkdev.CAH4/^M413|t42* 

f Van \ iKt«*rTnan r>irtxt«»r, Instru^tuinal and fatultv tX^ek^mient. InstnutHmal Hevektp* 
mt nt i vnU'T State tniversitv, Ci»rvallts, l>fi'g<in ^7^%\, {^{1%} 7s4-411^ 

AJtlaido lli tdr I'.irs4ins I>ireit*»r, cmui Pntgrjm 4»l Intensive Lnglish, 201 Cnmiv fkll. 
I niverM(\ AtKens. UH 4^701, |M4) !^-Vi,14 

Ink I K«'ukefik«inif' \hn\tor Intensi^f Inglish Pfiigram. Vfiirnll Hal! Citrnell IniveiMtv 

Paul i F rtivicer Assistant l^an [>ireitur English language Center 2(Jh Btistim VMCA, 3H) 

Huntiniititn Avenur Biwfun MA (I2i !r INtT) 41"^ 24^^ 
Kt^^\n Smith l>ifViti»T FMU Pr<»gram [Vpt of ClansuaJ jnd Rt^maniv languages, Texas 




A ihe-ikis Workshop in (W Communication Skilk^ 



Kathleen M. Bailey 
Frances B. Hinofotis 



rhiH chaphT d(*Mnbes a one-day wi>rkshap in oral communication skills 
that was i»ffi*n*d tot in^nutional visiting schdars at the Univenuty of 
w California at Los Angries (UCLA). However, the activities outlined here 
could be used in a brief imenlation-type traini pn^am (Turitz, this vcriun^) 
for hKt%n teaching a!»sistants where departments do not have finaiKial support 
hn longer seminar-t\'pe programs. 

The workshop was offeted cm a trial basis by UCLA's Of fkt? of Instructicmal 
CVvek^pment m amiuiKtum with the FSL SecticMi. It was based on activity 
used in a ten-week course in advanced oral communkation (Hinofc^ and 
Bailev l^) that had bt^n devek>ped in part to help foreign TAs improve tlwr 
bngitsh language a>mmunication skills. Tlw workshop activities and the par- 
ticipants and leaders' n^actions to them are discussed in jHWe detad here so 
that thi«\ mav s^rsv as a nnidd for people interested in offering similar pnv 
grams. 

Participants 

W4»rksht»p memK^fH voluntwred to partaipate after kamtng abtnit the 
onenlay program through their departments. The CHfice of Instructional Devel- 
opment sent invitations to department chairpersi>m, wht? informed the visiting 
scholars in rheir departments. In other words, attendance at this {Articular 
workshop was mH required thinigh sinne partkipants may have been strongly 
encouraged to attend by their host departments. 

The workshiTp was attended by twelve schc^rs from seven different 
ctfuntnes f ranee, lapan, Jn^uth Korea, the Netherbnds. West Germany, the 
I SS K , and the People sRepuWa of China. Academic disciplines of the group 
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membere iiKiuded Dutch literature, cinnputer science, ai^thesiolog>', radkrf* 
i^, Engli*4i Ijtefdture, );t^>phy«>ic!i. en^pneering, and immigratwn law. Thus 
the participant!* represented a variety of interests and native language back- 
gnninds. 

Workshop Coals and Activities 

The oral communicatton workshop had three main purposes: 

I to aajuamt the visiting scholars with the characteristics of effective oral 

communicattmi in English; 

2. to give the scholars guided practice in making oral presentations before 
an audierKe and in responding to que<rtk»ns f«^lowing the presentatkms; 
3 to provide the scholars with both videotape feedback and the workshop 
leaders' suggestions for impaning their oral communication skills. 

As these goals suggest, the workshop was intended primarily as a conscious- 
nesH-raising and infcmnation sesskm, rath« than as the only guklance the 
partKipants wtnild receive. (Cloudy r^tively littte can be accomfrfished in 
one day .) The activity described briefly below were planned in ordw to ach^ 
these goals. 

The workshitp was held in a aimfortable room at the UCLA Faculty Center. 
Such a facility is ideal for this tyfw of pn^am because it typically has inforinal 
hirniture for the small-gnnip and dyad activities, as well as tables, chairs, a 
blackboard, and a podium for more fonnal presentatkms, and because c4 the 
the available food servkes. On tlw day of tlw wrorkshi^, ccrffee breaks and a 
luncheon albwed time for the visihng scholars to interact informally. Because 
many of them found casual amversation somewhat difficult, these relaxed 
periods proved useful. 

At the beginning of the day's activities, e^rh participant completed an 
informahtni sheet. (A copy of this fomi is given in Appendix A.) Among other 
things, the scholars were asked to identify their own strengths and weakiwsses 
in English. Those areas most often cited as strong points included reading, 
grammar, and technical or subject-specific vocabulary. Areas identified as iwed- 
ing improvement were pronunciation, conversational skills, and the aWity to 
understand spoken English. 

Four of the participants (one third) expressed a desire to iiKrease th«r 
vtnabulanes in the area of colkiquial English. For this reason, an emphasis wi 
ViH jbular>' and idioms wjs added to the day's activitM?s. Each tinw an idiom or 
an apparently new vocabulary item was used and discussed, one of the work- 
sh»)p loaders nt>ted the term or phrase. The collection of terms was later typed 
with definitions and examples. This list was distributed to the participants when 
thev came to view their videiHapes privately the next week. 

After the informahon sheets had been completnJ the two facilitators intro- 
duced each other and briefly outlined the day's program. These intniductory 
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remarks ^m t^i the dual tunction of putting the |>aitkipants at ease and pro- 
vtdtn); them with nuidek Uh thr neHt activity: Intooducing one another. 

For the peer introductions, each partmpant was paired with a partner from 
a diffenmt di^cipUne and language l^l^^nd. The schc^rs spent five to ten 
minutes inter>'iewing their partners, making brief notes as needed on index 
cards Then e^h sc»K>Ur stood before tlw gnnip and introduced his partner. 
This activity provided the participants with information about <»ie aiKid^ and 
with an initial "public speaking" experience in whk4i the fcicus trf their talk was 
iH9t on their own ideas or experiences. 

The intKiductions wei>e foUowed by model presentations by the two work- 
shop leaders. The same speech, which dealt with cultural differences, was given 
twice— first poorly and then well, (For a discus^Hi of this activity in a foreign 
TA training pnigram, see Gaskill and Brinton, this vdume<) Tlw group dis- 
cussed the good and bad presentations with one facilitator listing "do's" and 
' "don't's" on the bUnrkboard as tlw participants identified the problems and 
strengths of the two deliveries. Thus the scholars themselves, based on their 
own expenencv as audience members, generated a list of behaviors to practice 
or avind w hen speaking to an audience. 

The next scheduled activity consisted of impromptu speeches. The plan 
was for each scholar to draw a ti>pic (fn»m a list prepared in advance) dealing 
with iTifture in academe. (See Appendix B for a list at such to(^.) After one 
mmute 4>f preparation, each participant would speak for three minutes on the 
topic he had seltHrted. Then the workshop leaders and other partkif^nts wouk) 
ask ijuestiiHis and comment immediately after each impromptu speech. How- 
e\'er, bwause twelve visiting scholars attended the program, which had been 
planned tor ten participants, ail the activities took longer than anticipated and 
the thni*-minuto impromptu speeches had to be cut from the program. In light 
ot this pniblem. such a wori^shop shouk) prol^Wy be limited to ten partkipants 
or fewer 

Following a ime-htnir lunch break, the afternoon session was devoted to 
extempi>ranet»us speecl^fs. Each schi>lar took about ten minutes to prepare a 
fne minutt' talk explaining a coiKept or technical term from his area of special- 
i/atuin. The two workshop }eaden» circulated and supplied vocabulary w gram- 
mar help as needed. The scholars' presentations wea* professicwwily videotaped 
so that thev could sw themselves later. This arrangement also freed the two 
workshop leader^ fn>m vidcnitaping responsibilities to concentrate on evaluat- 
ing the prescntatiims 

As each schiilar spoke, the two workshop leaders independently noted 
pn>nunciatH)n problems, grammahcai and lextca! errOTS- distracting nonverbal 
bt*havH'rs. and apparent strengths in the scholars' oral English. These items 
were n(»tttl on a chet klist adapted tnim orw used in the ten-week oral com- 
muHKation course (See Appendix C for a copy of the checklist,) fkfth leaders' 
wntten comments were given to the individual scholars when they viewed the 
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« idiHitapt* w ith one of the Wttrkshiip krader* dunng the ftrikiuing week. After 
each e^tempiirantMus sfHtvh, the wurk^thi^ k*aders ami the irther partkipants 
a^ikcni i|ue^eions abmit the ivpK, 

Evaluation of the Workshop 

At the end of the day-limg program, the visiting scMar» were asked to 
complete a bnef evaluatiim form. The lU^ms and the results aiv toimmarized in 
Table 1 Tho?*e items dealmg with the impnmiptu speeds have been deleted 
htnn the e\ aluatiun since that activity h^ to be caiKdled because of kuic of 
time Fach schiilar had the i^Tportunity to add to or chan^ his ratings cm the 
e\'aluatiun ^onn after viewing the videcitape of his extemporaneous speedi. 

Table t V'ijjff/«y ^ Miirs' a^lu^tnm ot ttw wrnk^^p m oral communicatkm 
Libert ccaie Hro 



H 

n 

12 

14 



fhff tivtYfivhitp wa» }M^phil to me. 

The tntnidui^km^ helped me to kmmr my co]k>agues 

Thr JenH»nstrjfH>n speetiies tii good and poor npeaWtng manners 

WW useful 

thv disiussnm ot cultural affects nt iiral communicatHin wa> 
uMrtui and infivrmative 

c .iving mv eHfemp«»rane(>u« speech wa^ gin»d pr^hie htr me 
riHr ihvikli^t we helped identih* my !4fength^ ami weak- 
nrsses in iwal amtmunic4t]an m tngUM) 

I i>tening to mv a>lleague?i' <»perche« wa» useful m he!ptng mr 

sw mv OHP pniblrm^ and stmigths in i»ral communicatHfn 

An««w«<nng queHtton^ fn»m an aud^nr » dif^ult for me 

Answenng questum^ fnim the gnmp aftrr givii^ my e«tempi>ra- 

m\»us speech wa^ ^id practicr me 

Remg videotaped nude me netvtnis 

Being videotaped was a fpod expemnce 

It Villi pnjfeabK be useful to >ee mysdf vn videotape 

I HiHild rei'omnwnd thi^ itraJ annmunicatHin winkshirp to ctther 

viMtmg Miuiiars at LCI A 

[he Witrkshup leaders were hei^f and wellHtrgani/etJ 



Mean 


DevUtioci 


442 


.51 


4J6 


.81 


4 27 


.W 


3M2 


79 


425 


(a 


4 17 


w 




72 


273 


119 


4.011 


95 


2.17 


72 






4.4(1 


.52 


4M 


50 


442 


SI 



S\tres H«»n' a^mputeii kH% a five*p<fmt stale 1 
^ Htrt>nglv agree (n 12) 



strtmgly disagav. 2 - di%agit^. 4 ^ agree. 



Sime ionilusKins can be drawn fn>m these data. The i^pcmdents were 
largely a confident gnmp, although their English proficiency varied cons^ider- 
ablv In general, the videotaping did not seem to bother them, nor did they 
Si-em toexpenence much annietv in answenng questions. Howevw, i^ponding 
to qut*stums from the audience gem*raled the widest range of responses (as 
show n hv the standard deviatKm for Item 8 in Tabkf 1), indicahng a variety erf 
reactions among the visiting scholars on this pc»mt. The overall ratings of the 
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fm^am wm- high, with the kaders and the worl^hop in general bath receiving 
a Bwan scow of 4 42 on a live-point nale The partkipants all agreed m strongly 
ag^Md (4,64) with the statement, "I would recmimend the oral communica^ 
«vi»iu^p to otlwr visitsf^; sdiolars at UCLA/' 

The specific activities that were judged usehil were seeing otwself on 
videotape (4.W), introductions of co^gues (4.36), watching tte ifomoi^tratkm 
speeches (4.27), use ot the checklist (4.17), and answering c^tiixui faxHn die 
aiKlience (4.00). Activities th^it were fudged to be tess usc^l induded the 
discussion of cultural as^pects of oral cummunicatton (3.92) and listenii^ to one 
anothei's exteniporaneous ^xeches (3. W). Tlwrc was abo a var^ 
tu the statement, "Being videcHaped was a good exper«fK»" (3.83). 

The evaluation form also included four open-ended questions and a space 
for optional amiments: 

1 What workshop activity helped you the most? Why? 

2 What activity was least helpful? Why? 

1 What dtv V mr iwetall impressions of Ae oral ccmimunicatu^n woiitshop? 
4. What sugge^tHins woukl you make for improving the workshi^? 

Most partiapants a*spi>ndt-d to the first two questions with po^tive comments; 
negative citmrnents centered on listening to c^her non-native speakers. Get^rai 
overall impa-ssKuis were unanimously positive. Suggestions for improvement 
included eJipansion of the pn^am. ideas about specifk technkjues, ami more 
interaction between cinirse instructors ami individual participants. 

Based im these comments and tlw ratings (pven in Table 1, tt» leaders 
agnv that the demimstratKm speeclws could be shorten^ without krss of 
effectiveness, that the workshop ccHiId be offered for sctolars off te^hing assis- 
tants tTom speahc fields, and that f^lty members or students should be invited 
to partiiipate in the pn^ram as peer coaches or nmnbm of the audience. 
Furthermore, any workshop of this sort shcnikl probably be limited to eight or 
ten participants, which would aUow each one more "talk-time" while also 
permitting a wider vawty of ^vit^. In additkm, the e^tempmaneous speeds 
shouUi he limit^nl or prewnted as two gnnips to half-^nip audieiwes to prevent 
restlessmrss jnd to maintain a high levd of critical awareness. 

Anv discussion ot the efficacy of such a program must al«o include tnidget 
questions The a>st can be broken do*vn into two main areas: medui support 
and fai ilitieNcitsts Media support includes thecaimra jm^s^otwl videotapes, 
and the rental ot videt»taping equipment. Facilities costs iiKiude room rental 
and kKHi s^TX'icvs. People planning similar worksh4ips shouW also consider 
workvhi»p kaders' fees, where tlwse sorts vf activity are not part of their 
n*HuL]r instructHmai respiinsibilities. 

it wiHjId K» imp*>ssible to judge the eff«:tivem»ss of sucn a program accu- 
rate! v witlHiut crbtainmg pre- and po^t-treatment videotapes aiKl usinga ctmtrol 
i^niup that did m»t participate in the workshiip. However, it is clear from the 
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pdrtKipants' reoi honH that the oral a>mmunicatHm workshop had a high levd 
o< law valHJit>^ tht' viMting nholars bd^ved they weiv being helped. Because 
mine uf the twelve partfapants had been videotaped beJoie, that in itself was 
a learning exper^nce They also seemed to benefit from the individual consul- 
tation time spent m reviewing their videotapes with them and in going over 
the di.f gnostic points on the checklists filled out by the wcnlwhop leaders. 



Concluding Remarks 

{ntematumal visiting scholars represent a vast and probably under-used 
educatumal asset in U.S. universiti^. If a workshop such as the one described 
here can help them gain the confidence to speak up and communicate moie 
with students and faculty members in their departments, the increased com-' 
municatiiHi couW lead to a rkher educational eKperiernre for the students and 
fat uity of the iuysi institution as %veU as for the sdnilars themselves 

rhis Mtrt of iiral communicatimi workshop cmild also prove useful in ori- 
entatum type training sessions for foreign TAs, particulariy in situations where 
lack uf time and financial resources will not permit longer programs. The 
workshop couU be irffered on a departmental basis and be staffed by faculty 
members charged with TA supervision, provided they themselves were fluent 
speakers t nglish and effective teachers. Or workshop leadets from ESL or 
speech communicatkms departments amid assist departiMntal faculty mem- 
bers in pnn iding specifK: feedback t«i the TAs, either at tf^ workshop itsdf or 
dunng the later videivtape viewing sessions. 

It is important to luite, however, that unlike visiting schiilars, who may 
av4>id interaction with American undergraduates if they choose, forei^ TAs 
must be able ti» amtmunkate with both students and faculty membei^. A day- 
long program, no matter how effective it may be, is only a first step. Except in 
the cases of foreign TA trainees with a fair degree of English proficiency and 
considerabte familiarity with the teaching behavicTrs preferred in U.S. class- 
HNims, a om^'dav workshop cannot be expected to dt> rhmv than rai^ the TAs' 
awareru^ss i f their own behavior and hinv it may differ from (or coincide with) 
the oral communication skills of an effective teacher in this culture. 

There is at least one preventive benefit erf offering an cH-al a)mmunication 
workshop as part o! an orientation-type |m>gram for new fineign teaching 
assistants fhat is, m theabseiKeof other screening de\'ices or standards, seeing 
the performance of non-native speaking TAs in the various activiHes described 
above would give the workshop leaders a first-hand impression of which TAs 
ioukl pnibablv handle teachmg assignments immediately and which should be 
adviseil to s4*ek hirtlH^r help (e g , m km^er si'minar-type pn^ams) while being 
mven tutormg or paper gradmg tasks rather than classrwm teaching respon- 

stbltltH*S 
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Endnotes 

1. An tfAfiief vmiun i^i ^tm fu^prt pmmM at die Annual NAFSA Conference in St. 
low, Mtsaoufi, May 20-29. 1990 

A{>pendiiiA. IhirtKtfmtt infammtwn sivet 
t What IS ymir hiD nmie? (Fam^ name, given name) 

2. What name do y^m fwefer to be caUed dumig the %¥iirluihap? 

3. What t» ytlur native Ungiu^? 

4 Wlurt other lai^piage(») do you 9peak? 

5. What depaitn^^nt are you visiting at UCLA Uus» year? 

6. What IS yuur own area ol fNoiessaonal spedaiiz^ion? 

7 Will Vim be teaching a coune (or couhmps) at UCLA diis year? U sto, what coureetH)? 

§. Will you be giving gui?*! lectunf* tu UCLA or other j^tiup* th« year? U *io. please descnbe 
the topes or the gnnjp« you anttcipale ^>eaking 

9. liow did vini team about today's oral communicatmi tviNrkfilK^? 

\0 Are v«nj a teacher t»r a univervity ptofe^or in your heme country? If so, where do you 
teac h and what Mibyeii^ tfci y«*u teach? 

1 1 . What are your strong pirnits in Engli!4i? 

12 In what areas do v\»u thinly Vinir English could be improved? 

1 3 What do vtm hope to gain f nvm your parttcipatHKi m this workstu^p' (If you need additional 
sp^Ke. please use the back of thi« p^^ to answer the question J 

Appendii^ B« Samf^e htf^ for impromptu sipeeches 

I . Describe the grading syiilem m your country and compare it to what you know ^wut the 
grading svstem in tfur United States. 

2 Descrbe the reUtnmship between processors and colle^ students in your home country. 

3 lloKi important is it to have a college degree in your country? Why? 

4 Wial arr fhr majtirjrjjnijgTT^ l'^'^' pmcmal. academe, polihcal) o^ students in your 
h4^me country ' 

5 What art* vour eariy impressions of the students in the department you aie visiting this 
year"* 

6 What is Viiur idea of an educated perscm? Have you ever met anyone who didn't go to 
high sctuK^ hut whom you cmiSM^red to be educated? (Explain ) 

7 f itiw IS ViHir (Kademu life here diffeient from the way it was in your home anintry? 

g Should it be the pmtes^or s respunsdnlity to nn^vate students at the university levd? 
Why or why not? 

^ SiHfuld effint and attendance be taken mto conakieiaion in the students' final grinies m 
universttv classes'* f ft»w wiHiJd vou grade a student who put forth a great deal of effort 
and attended every class but failed fiw final enaminatkni? 

10 What pn>fessional or aciKlemtc expervnce do you hope to gam in your host department 
this vear^ 

1 1 kkm can the research faiilittes in vour host departn«»it aiKl at this university in gen«'al 
be of hdp to Ntiu in v&air uwn area spenali/atKin? 

12 Htiw IS the physHal Uycnit of your host department (for example, the offK^e space, the 
classr«Mims. the surrounding areas) similar hi or dif^rent fnnn virur department at your 
lumie university^ 
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n HiMt vifurw^ d*i V41U pl4n to at^iKi during vtnir j»uy and whv »wive V'cki chosen thete 
u.unim^ H^nv will thrv hr «>f u%r hi vxhm in ytnir k^g-ranfcr AUK^nic career? 

Appendix C. Evaluation of w^iUng sdiafars' spm*/^* 
I. [>pfa\-en 

A Visual aspects (eye omtact. mov«nent. posture, gestures, fadal ei^msskms, etc ) 
B Audttim' atpeits cvdume. pilch, r^iv. ^rticuUtKm. ctirit>', etc ) 
C PhHiufKsatMtn 
O Grammar 
11 Content 

A CTrgani/atum of speech (intnxic*ction, body. tran»itionai enpresmin*!. cundtiston) 

B Intormation (confeni r^pUined. innmi»tkm conveyed to audience) 

C Inhnest level (awiience interest mamtamed. u«>e of humor or e%ampie?>. tihntratxm 
given, etc ) 

lU Overall 4 iimnwt!» 

A SuggeMions for improvement 

B Strengths iif the pmentatKin 

•Ttiw mdhMtKm ^heifcUvt wm9 jckfyftrd from tmr irard in «fiUMKcd vnM <immuntiM»an rnutw Ut«ht 
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rvM'nted with a fjmwing popuUhmi of foreign teaching assi^nts (J As) as 



£ well ai> annpLiints from undo^aduatcs about foreign TA inteUigilnlity, 
mam administratcvni at the University (rf Cabfomia at Irvine (UCI) decickd to 
institute a pragram aimed at iiKreaiMng the dassroom effectiveness of foreign 
TAs The program was envisioned as having two separate phases: an intensive 
one- week program to be Md during tail orientation week and an ongoing 
program to be offered thrmighout the academk year. 

Early in the planning stage, an administrative decision was made to expand 
the one-week twntatkm to include both TA and non-TA foreign graduate 
students. Thuf* the original conception of the program was modified^ This 
chapter details the fdfowing aspects of the one- week (mentation program; 

1 the student pivpuiation involved; 

2 the rationale for the syllabus; 

3. the use o^ videotape rea»rdings to improve student presentation tech- 
niques, 

4 videti playback of university lectures; 
? simulated testing situations; 

^. a>mmunication exennses of a ro^playing and problem-solving nature; 

7 >tuden( evaluations. 

H suggestuHis tor similar programs 

Student Population 

I he student population of the* program was highly heterogeneous. In 
addition to the appruxinnately equal numbers of TA and non-TA particip^nb», 
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thv stud»*nt> in thf pr4>gr<im came twm 4 wide vam^ty ot lingui«itii% cultural, 
4nU ac^emic Ktckgnmniis Ot the tnenty-nine students imc^ved in the 
entdtion prngram, ^ieventeen h«id studaHl prevkni^iiy at Amerkan univer^ties, 
and a number ot these were returning rather than incoming students at UCI. 
AniHher ditference invi^v ed the profidetKy of the participants. As determined 
b>- the LC LA English as a Secoi^ Language Profickrncy Ewmirwition (ESfc^^), 
their fcnghsh proficiency ranged from beginning {n = 3) and intermeddle 
(n - 6) to advanced (n - 10). Seven of the students scored high eniiugh^to 
ha%-e been exempted fnrni rtH|uired ESL cimrses at UCLA. ) 

Xet^s Analysis 

fk*iause o^ time umstraints and the unavailability of participants, it was 
not leaMble to conduct a tormai needs analysis ot the student p^tpulation prior 
to the svtlabus design phase. Howe\ er, where possibfe we collected backgnnind 
data, such as narne^ oi students, native Cininthes. language backgnninds, and 
m^fiH tu*lds ot study Sinci*. at the titm*, there was no existing ESL pnigram at 
LC I. the LSI actH'ities wew cinirdinated through the Learning SkUls Center. 
VVe wen* able to obtain relevant information on the general foreign student 
ptipulatiun iwm the instructi»rs and counselors at the center. This infimnaticm, 
addini tu our own experiences with similar fitriM^n studi^nt poputatums on the 
LCIA ijmpus. proved valuable in de\-elctping the program syllabus. 

Program Logistics 

>l4inv pfiJblems which anrse m the pmgram planning stage involved issues 
such j> how to di\ ide the students into two groups ot approximately ec^uat 
>i/e. which irtstructi^r to iissign to which gnmp. and how to arrange class 
st'ssums M» that (hev would n4»t conflict with other onentation week activities. 
Thi»ugh routine tor the mi»st part, the pniblems of program planning were 
c4Ymp«'unditi bv the hetenvgeniHfUs character of the student population. 

IV htie mitial ionsideriitton was given to dividing the gnnips according to 
f A m«n I A status. i»r to dividing them inti> two levels ot proficR'ncy, we decided 
instead to divide the two groups randomiv. and to change the group nniters cm 
a dav~t4>-dav basis. This dis:ision was based on injr belief that by mixing more 
pn^fuient sfud»*nts with lt*ss pn>ficient ones, there would be a ga'ater oppor- 
funifv h»r (Hvr instrui tion Additiiinaliv. we felt that In dailv reassigning stu- 
dents to ^riiyps. social interaction among students would hv increasiHl. Finally, 
ft vv as ^ lur hope that dividing the tw o groups in this way would a%'oid the stif^ma 
asv4H laU-J with being ploicd in the ' lower" of two groups. 

fhr problem of how^ to assign mstructms to gmups soivi*d itsi*lf in that 
M^me aifis Jties s4»t»med conducive to team teaching with one lari^' gnnip whik» 
itther aitivities. such as vidi*otaping. n^quinnl smaller gniups. Thus tor the>e 
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4Ktivtries. wc divided stuifent** inUi two cbsses with ej^h tnstnictcir supervmng 
thr Mfiur activity twKir, Ntuikrnt«i tKfn rotated from instructor to mstructor (see 
F^re 1). 

Curriculum Decisions 

The adminbtrdttve deciskm to open the mkntatkm pn^ram to mm-TAs 
complicated curricuium pMnning. Although the original ain; of the fmgram — 
to inc*vase TA effectiveness — was called into question by this change, we felt 
that the immediacy of TA needs justified retaining son^ of the original empha- 
sis. Ncmethetess, in light of the addition of non-TAs to the pcqndation, and 
given the dual student/te^Khcr wk: of TAs, we ckckied to expand tl^ focus of 
the program to address both the academk needs of graduate stinients and the 
te^hing-imented needs of J As, 

Realii^ing that within one week all we cmikl lu)pe to do was to t(Htch on 
skill areas n*i|uin*d b\ biith gnnips, we decided to emphasize oral and listening 
skills needed in an academic environment. Thus only one session related to 
grammar. This session was entitled "focus on question formatkm" and included 
a review of questiim word order in direct and embedded questicms. We felt that 
both TAs and graduate students needed to be profic^t in question ^irmatic^n, 
and uur past experience had taught us that stiktents at ail tevels of jm^fic^ncy 
have difficulty^ with this of English grammar. 

To meet the needs of TAs, we drew tK&avily on the piecectents set by UCLA's 
advanced oral amimunicatiitn course (see Hinototis and Bailey 1978). That 
ctnirse utsii/ed videotape recordings extensiveH'. We felt that this medium could 
play a powerful roW in helping TAs identify prc^lems in their own fnesentation 
technK^^s and cirnimuntcatKm strategies. In meeting the ^udent-orienled needs 
of both TAs and non-TAs, we decided to further o fHtatize on the medium of 
videi»tap(- by showing previously recorded lectures, tl^reby providing students 
with listenm^ and note-taking experieiKe. In sum, practice in tiw fcdiowing 
areas seemed mi»st apprivpriate in meeting tlw weds of the imentation prc^am 
partKipants f 

1 . organi/mg and pn?senting brief tall^ related to the student's mapr field; 

2 askmg and answering questir.ts based on such presentations; 

1 comprehending university' ^fctures; 

4. takmg notes on unM-vissty lecture material; 

3. preparing kn multiple choice and essay type exams based on such 
matenal. 

h civmmunK atmK with student peers and ptxitessors in an academic frame* 
work. 

7. adiusiiii^ 1 ulturallv io the inurivdi^ W academic and non academic cnvi- 
nmment." 
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AJmtfustratum of the ESLPE 

IXfspitc OUT decisKin Ui integMte thtf different pnYficiency levels, we felt 
that ft WiHiId be valuable to administer the ESLPE on the morning of the first 
iUy ot the program.' In addittcm to lending oedibiUty to the onentatton pro- 
gram, we belte\ ed that the exam wmtkl be helpful fora number <^ other reasons* 
First, the eMmtnation mnild provide hacl^round tnfomuitkm <m students, 
e*>pedallv in casei* where TOEFL Mxne^ wen? not available. Second, it wouki 
help in determining whether we amid pnxreed wth the pn^am as pkinned. 
Third, it Winild provkle mtormatkm to assist in limiting ennillment in the event 
that there were tw many students. Finally, we felt it might ser^v UCI admin- 
istrators m assessing needs for the ongoing pn^am. 



Gfrteral DikTcneiv of tlie Program 

With the exceptnm of the first day, which included the administration of 
the ESLPE and a campus tour in the mcmiing, the program consisted of five 
afU'tncxms of approximately four hours of instruction per day. Each day's 
activity's were varied as much as possible by alternating types of activities and 
mc^ies of instruction. There were appmximately Hiree breaks per afternoon, 
one of which was extended to irwlude n?f reshments. A schedule of the program 
IS presented below; 

We should note here that we were greatly assisted by the staff of the 
Learning Skills Center. They were pn-sent in the classroi>m as carvers aiKt 
aides, and did much to atie\iate the tasks of classnKHn management. %nce the 
Learning Skills Center staff were to be responsibk? for the second, ongcnng 
phast^^ ot J A traming, their involvement in the orientation afforded them the 
oppi>rtunit\' to gel to know the students and thus pnnide continuity between 
the twi^ phases of the pn»gram. 



Administrative Se<:siofis 

Ou the first and last davs ot the pri*gram. there were several sessions whKrh 
fiHiised 4m administrative matters, TTie first aftermwn ses«^on began with a 
prt^sentatK^n bv the fiiteign student adviser regarding such matters as immigra- 
tion and housing Ftilkm ing this presentation* thea* was a general intnxluctiirv 
sesMun during which we distnbuted si hi^uleii for the week and explained the 
pritgram iibfit tivt*s r)unng the last session tm hnday. students were asked to 
evaluate the Wi*ek-kmg pn)gram. 
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As su^^giMed aKno, ihv t'xtcnsivo ust- at videiitdping pmvidcd the focal 
pnnt ot th^ orientation program. By way of ilanticatiun, we should note that 
the vide* Uape anrording was used in two difhrrent kinds of acti\itjes. In one. . 
student prtHH-ntattonn wvre avorded and played back; and in the other, vid- 
eotapes of universitv lecture!* were used to pnnide practice in listening and 
note-taking. 

Ihe tirst of these activities, thi> student VTR prasentations, was intended 
to pn^ ide the students with an opportunity to see themselves on videotape 
and to help them -determine where tt^ needed improvement m making oral 
pa-sentations. During the week-long orientation program, student presenta* 
tions were taped and played back on the first, third, and fifth days. 

The first student taping sesstcm was designed to familiari/e the participants 
with the prcvedure. Students were asked to chiX)se fn^m a list of tiipics and 
give an impritmptu one-minute talk.* The list included topics such as "My initial 
impm-NMonN oi the L' S." and My major field and why I chose it." Fi^bwing 
the taping ot student presentations, the recordings were played b^k and stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to react to their own Presentations. Additional 
C4>mments were kept ti» a minimum on the first day since the emphasis was 
miire on tamilian/ing the participants with the presentation and taping proce- 
durt* than on evaiuatum. 

tin the second day of t he pn>gram, four sessions were conducted to help 
prepan- students for the subse quent VTR plantations. These included an 
introductum to the evaluatiim d^klist (see Appendix A), an organization 
workshop, a presentation workshop, and tw o demonstration pivsentatii?ns by 
the coursi' msirucfors While the organi/ation workshop stressed the imfK>r- 
tame ot carefullv planning a prt>sentatiim, the proper use of visual aids and 
kmesks was vmphasi/ed in the presentation workshop. Both wi^kshops were 
conducted informallv and students wen? enaiuraged to take a major lole in the 

Ihe mtriKiuition to the evaluation chetkiist involv4*d a disiussiim and 
vlarihtation of laih evaluative cate^orv. Then, using the checklist, students 
evaluated a short, well-deliveri*d videotaped lerture. After competing the 
chtnrklist- students discussed their ratings am the rationalt for each. 

In the huirth preparatt^rv sessum, we attempted to review the major points 
prt vi'nfeJ in thf organization and pres€*ntation wtirkshops. To demonstrate 
what would be reijuired ot students in their VTR presentations, we ttx^k a 
ioruept from our own field, the difference between a phoneme and a mor- 
pheme i }nv instrui f4»r pnn idetl the students with a mt^iel oi ' What to do'^ bv 
pn-M ntin^ the ditterem e as i U arlv ond ef hvtiveh- as (:H>ssible, the other instruc- 
tor pri»\fded a mi>del o* what not to do ' Ihe latter pn»s4-ntation was charac- 
terized bv distracting gestures, heavy defH»ndence on notvs, and a lack of visual 
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duls Punng thvsv dcnumstrutums, stuiicnts had two additiunai opfxirtunities 
to u«ie thf V valuatKm i hecklint 

Fur the ^ond and third VTR 5»e»5^»ns, students were a!»ked to present a 
thiM**mtnute explanation of a concept from their mafor field. Using the check- 
tist. tiw instructor and students e\'aluated each speaker's {nesentatkin. Before 
the fkntr was opened to gnnip critique, the videotaped presentations were 
played back, and the pre^ientei^ were invited to comment <m their own perfor- 
mances. Following thi?* self-evaluation, other students had the opportimity to 
make comments before giving the presenter the completed ciwcklist. 

NotHakift^ and TesMakin^ Experience 

The second VTR comptMwnt, the vkJeo-reairded university lectures, pro- 
vkled the students with note-taking and test-taking practke. Whereas the VTR 
student presentations discussed above were aimed more at the skills that a TA 
might need, the mHe-taking and test-taking experiences attempted to provide 
a pn-vH»w ot parts of Amencan academk: lifc which would be especially relevant 
to the newly arrived foreign student. 

VTR krctures were used on three different iKxask^ns. The first lecture was 
a simulated humanities lecture which had been prepared for note-taking prac- 
tice m ad vanri\J FSf classes at UCLA. Students were given partially completed 
mtes and were told to fill in what was missing. Following the exercise, we 
asked students to share what they had written to verify that they had ccrnipre- 
hendi*d the ma|or ptnnts of the lecture. The second two re ^rdings were of 
aitual colk^e lectures m political get^raphy and histor> . For these, students 
were reijuired to take notes on their own Following the geography lecture, we 
gave the students sample essay questkms and time to pa^pare answers in study 
gntups rhev were then giwn an essay question based on the lecture and were 
allowed fifteen minutes to organi/e and write their responses. The history 
kvture wjs fi»l!i>wi^ by a multiple choice test, which was provided to give 
students practu c with another mode of testing. 

Conimwiudtum Lxerci 

A> \vf have nottsi abi>ve. students had frequent oppi>rtunihes for group 
wtirk in iKi^s VVhiii- ^rt»up work was incidentally inwrfHirtated into a number 
ot .14 tivitu's. twp vi-ssions ttKUsi d st^lelv im group interaction. The first of these 
was J prt»hU-ni M»King and ti^le-playing exercise involving such issues as grad- 
m^. iheahnK .nid pla«iansm Thesecondsession was an adaptation of a Values 
( lariMiatHin JSinipn. Mowv and Kirsihenbaum, m72) exercise concerning hir- 
vi^n ^ttulfnfK altitudi*^ toward Ameraans This si»ssi4»n folktwed a cultural 
pani'l dunn>; whiih the students relatinl their problems of acculturahng ti. 
Amrncan lite 
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Proj^ram Evaluation 

On the Ia»t day, «itudent<> wm* given an opportunity to evaluate the pro- 
gram. We asked them to rate each session on a scale <^ 0 to 5; and for each 
session, we provided space £(^additionai comments. Because there were several 
other conflicting activities which students *wre obUged to attend during ori- 
entation week, and attendance was more or less optkmal, the number of stu- 
dents present fluctuated. 0«he twenty*six students on our or^inai roster, an 
average of t%venty attended fdaUy. Sixteen of these students completed the 
program evaluation. Results irf the evaluatkm are presented in TaWe 1. 

Ratings on the six-point scale ranged from a high of 4.79 to a knv of 
The VTR student presentations received the highest ratings (4.79 for sessions 
two and three, and 4.77 for the preliminary sesskm). r^«it highest w«re the 
practice objective test (4. 58), the instructors' demonstration presentatkms (4.55), 
and the cultural panel (4.50). In descending onler, lowest ratings were given to 
the sessum on question formation (3.71 ), the two communication exercises (3.67 
and 3 e»4) and the campus tour (3. 1 1). 

In their written comments, nwst <rf the stiKlents praised the program. They 
expressed their approval of the program's focus on global ccnununicatfon skills 
rather than on di^sc n^e pt»ints t»f language. Repeatedly, students emphasized 
the vdluf of seeing themselves on videotape and 4>f getting to know other foreign 

Table 1 Re^iulh of student ez^luathmj, iH the Lme-week tment^Uoft program 



1 Student V f R preMrntatum 2 

2 stiJiltnt \ \ H pffM'nUtum 1 
^ Mudent VfR pfrs«>nUtK>n I 
4 PnHtuv «»h|tH tiVf tt^t 

^ InstnjktiJT d«*nHmstr«itKfn prf>«c*nt«ih<ins 

^ Culture I panel 

■« lmmi>;rjtu»n mrurnutinn 

^ {'r»*M'ntJtiirn uorkvhnp 

ii' Intniduifum tu chetkiist 

1 3 L ni\i*rsit\' ItH ture 2 

M Lniversin lecture 1 

\ ^ Prj*tu.e esMV test 

II OrK<<Hi/<i(utfi %\<»fkNhi*p 

i hn u> on question h>rmatH)n 

1^ C II I rural pfc»blem siHvm^ eu'ix ise 

I " Student teji her pri^blem Milvtng e\emM' 
( «impu> tiiur 
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•Sfi,Jt*nisrjnktMtheabi«veM-sM4rnsi.n^M^I<'4tiniii^ Si^t^^n Mudents (\ 16) 
<i»mplet.^< ei.ilu.itf4m torms The hgufe^ m the Number. ulumn represent the numbef iit 
studetUs uh*' pdrtkipjted m a <«esM4>n 
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titudtfnts Sfvifal ot them atkmmledged their gratitude to the university for 
wtttng up thv pru>;rdm- 

The iiw|4>r critKi^m of the pn^rdni had to do with time factors. Some 
^tudent^ iumplained that the program was too concentrated and that the bn^aks 
wete m>t long enough, and others recommemled that the pu>gram be spread 
out over a longer pemxi oi time. It was also suggested that the program start 
earlier n4i that students would have moiv time before school began. As it was, 
the pr^igram ended on Friday and n?gular dasses began on the following Monday. 

Instructor Reactions 

In response io the student evaluatitms, we winild like to add some of our 
own reactions Hist, we tcHi feel that the VTR student presentations were the 
most valuable aspinrt of the paigram; however, we fear that some of the students 
gave the activity a high rating for the wrong reasiins. Although some students 
wvttr well prepared and utilized the esitperience to its fullest, iHhers were unpre- 
pared and taiU^l ti> attend to the ctmtent and organization of their presentations. 
In Nhort, the overall quahty of the student VTR presentatkins was not as high 
as we had hoped, and we feel that the student ratings reflect more the superficial 
thnll of seeing tmeselt on videotape than an i*jective evaluatiw of its instruc- 
tHinai value 

Seiond, It IS inten^fng to note that student ratings of communication 
acttvita-s were among the lowest, and yet in tnir opinion these were some of 
the liveliest and mt)st pt)pular activities. By way of explanation, we believe that 
manv foreign students tend to pUce more value on teacher-centered instruction 
than on peer interaction instruction. In view of our own positive evaluation of 
these* activitit^, the opptHtunities they provided foi socialization, and their 
a'lativelv high ratings (l.b7 and 3 64j, we would shll indude communication 
ewnisvs in any similar pnigram. 

Althi>ugh we feel that the orientation pn>gram was a success, we do not 
wish ti» delude 4>urselves about how much the students "learned" in one week. 
While wi- attempted to expi^se the participants to some uieas and skills which 
might help ihetn in their atadema careers as students and TAs, we fet»l that 
the mi^st pitsrtive aspcnrts of the orientation wea* the possibilities provided kn 
students to get acquamted with other foreign students and with various offices 
sMnti mdividuals on campus. Thus, in iHir opinion, the advantages i>f a one- 
ui-ek i>rient«ition pni^ram exist uunv in the nalm of afflict than in that of 
liMrninK and instriatHUv 

C olKlllsU>fl 

In i l4»sin^. wi- vvuuld like to tetter st^wral suggestions hn administrators 
who jre iOOMdenntt the establishment of special pri>grams for foreign TAs and 
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itr tcwign studenN We think it Is imfxirtant that admini«.trato« careKiUy con- 
st*k'T thv tibnt tiv t«. ot jiu ••p^^ Ml pftij?rdm ami limit them dccwniing to the time 
4Vdil4blt' tor instnaliun. It, for i-Mmple, th*? aim of thtr pntgrdm ts to famiiiartEe 
student, with the campus and with certain aspecfc* of univer^ty life, then a 
tMie-week pnigrani may wdl be appropriate. Mote time will obvitnisJy be needed, 
however, it the proj^am aims at impnning TA inteliigibiJity or at improving 
the study •jkills of foreign students. 

In additHJn to <ipecifying the nature of the pnigram, we feel that it is equally 
impi>rtant to specify the population of students for whtwn the pnigram is 
mtendi-d Criteria shtnild be established to determine who should attend the 
classes and, if necessary, on what basis enrollment should be limited. In this 
rt>gard, consideration may need to be given to such facttn^ as test scores, 
prevJiHis grades, and departmental referrals. AdditUmaUy, a decisitw should 
be madt as to whether attendance is required w optional. 

hinally, the scheduling of special pn^ams nwrits the support and coi»p- 
eratmn ot the entire university community. In being asked to attend these 
programs, foreign students should nt»t be ist^ted from the mainstream of 
vampus life Thus, mter-departmental efforts shmild be made to schedule sudi 
programs at hmi-s wha h are least likely Uy conflict with other campus activities. 
If programs for Kwign students are tieemed impi>rtant, then thev should be 
St heduled at times which aUow students to attend and at the same time do not 
depnve them «ff the opptirtunity to participate in trther orientation pn^ms 
where thev can meet with their native-speaking peers. 

Endnotes 

I ! hiH . h.»pftT *v ..riKindlU pn-MTittsl j! ihv Annual C ATtSOL SUlf Cimtvrvno- m Los 
An«.-lfs m N-w |t {,r.f appt-dft-d m | I'ovtn (vd ) . W.^spjpersm 7e*:hinK tngltsh 
J onJ t .in«ujK.-. V 4.1 n, pp 4V^. Lnixwsit^ ,H CAiih>mu. Im An)^le>. WV rnsh ti> 
.nkm.wlfd^i- ,Hir jpjwMtum f». Fmih*^ HimHrtts, Kjthlwn Bajkr>', and Su^n Slem fur 
mjn» ytt (hf idtys implf mentwl m thf pritgram distu«*s<i^ in thi«. chapter. 

: rtn-ush detiTmini^d M>lelv on Iht' bjM> »if the in^truclwrs* intuitums irf students' aca- 
d»-mk nosJs tht- aK.ve li- f exhibrts j high dt-giwi- uf similanU- to sludtfits' tmn pt-rreptHms 
.'t Jhir n«s-ds drtirmifwd In j Mine\ trt U I A students. n.pt»rt«'d «n Baihn ( J^^TT) 

5 VVr Hish fM th.ink Ih laf\ Kand (.tr hiN «iH.ptfalK>n m pnnidin^ us with U f.As 
t u^U-h .1- .1 "^itirui I jn^uaKf {laiftncnt hxam 

4 f ,.r iist> ,.t pi«.MMr topus. stf tht- jf»pfndK.'s fu tht' »hjpt»'rs K Rkv. and b\- Efaik^- 
.ind Him't.iti-. K>th in this vuluirif 
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A One-semester Program 
for Oriemimf the Sew Foreign T&Khing Assistant^ 

Donna Steed Rice 



rhif *ub|ect \A intematkmaiizing higher education is a topk of current 
intiffiM^t in the academic community. At a conference dedicated to the 
w« problems and possibiUties tor intemationalizsi^ hig^ educatiw. Dr. 
Burton Clark, Diavtor of the Yate Untver^ty H^r Educatkm Reseaidi Group, 
stated tluit, "In the Ust two decades, Ammcans have been kx^g more and 
more to the work of foreign researchers in various disciplines/' From this 
observattcm we can conclude that, if the cimcept of international education is 
to be developed, we can expect a signi&ant increi^ in tfie intematiora! exdiange 
of scholars in the future, and thus, in all probability, an increase in the number 
of fof^ign teaching assistants in U.S. university dassrocmis. 

The rationale for this chapter Hes in the bdief that if institutions of higher 
Naming are truly committed tt> tlw concept of international education, then 
they have a nH»ral as well as an academk c^Ugation to familiarize the foreign 
teavhmg assistant with the sodocultural and academic differences in the uni- 
verMt\' svHtt*m that may cause communication breakdowns within the class- 
nnmi- 

Course Giwis and Activities 

This chapter focuses on the content and evaluation of an orientation pro- 
gram which was devebptnj fi>r new foreign TAs at the Intensive English Lan- 
gu^igi' Institute t^t thi- Statt- University of New York at Buffalo in order to meet 
the followmg c^bjectives: 

I Tt) impnive the oral aural proficiency and reading/writing skills of the 
m»n native spi^aking TA, both in the classnxim ami in the pursuarwe of 
graduate studii***; 
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2 Tu pvrUxi t lassrotwi teaching and interactk»n tt-chntques fhat are appro- 
prwte Ui the L S univerMtv cidKmHifli; 

3 Pti prwvide an understanding of the educational and phik»suphical bases 
kn the U.S. university graduate and undergraduate curricula; 

4. To teach the toreign TA to anticipate, through interaction activities and 
mie-playing. th.- types of situations that are likely to be encountered in the 
U.S. classroom. 

5. To enable foreign teaching assistants to understand the respective loies 
of the faculty and TAs, the university administrative procedures which 
affect the foreign TA, matters of gsading and testing, and the general 
communications netwoii^ of the university ccNiununity. 

The chapter discusses the organization of the prtigram, describes some of the 
techniques used to acawnpUsh the intended goals, and offers suggestmns for 
the planning of future programs of this type. 

The pilot project for this training program was begun in September of 1978 
It ctmsisted of tHie weekly two-hour session for thirteen weeks. Enrollment was 
vduntary Total enttiUment ranged frwn sixteen to t%venty-two shidents, rep- 
resenting ten languages and various disciplines, including operative dentistry, 
mathematics, i.ral medicine, politicil science, engineering, phvsics, English 
literahin?, ctmiputer science, and micn>biok»gy. TOEFL scores'of the grtnip 
ranged from 449 to h^2 So required text was used, but students were lefened 
to McKeachie's classic Teaching tips; A guidebook for beginning teachers (1978). 
The scope of the course was intentionaUy bK>ad, and was designed to include 
three major ciMnptments. ( 1) oral/aural English, (2) reading and writing, and (3) 
cnm-cultural onentation to the U S. university system and communication 
network. 

The first sessiiin of the cinirse, a general orientation to higher educatitm in 
the United States, pnived to be one of the mtist valuable in terms of needs 
assessment The sessit>n consisted of a briel overview of the history and phi- 
l4>sophy of higher education in the U.S. and an open forum on problems of 
btJth an institutK>nal and administrative nature which the foreign TAs them- 
s«>lves pi-rceivtHl to be significant. It sivn became quite apparent that although 
the tureign I As were university students, they had come to this country as 
graduates and had little or no knowledge of American undergraduate curricula 
in terms of distributiim requirements, universit>- policy, grading, and general 
d.issnh.m pnitfdun's I mal acronyms, such as DUE (Division of Undergrad- 
uate { duidtioHK were meaningless to them. In other words, they lacked a basis 
for understanding the teaching situation in which they had been placed. For 
example, thev could not understand what they perceived to be the "apathetic 
.ittituU* '. ol some tit {heir students toward the subH^:t matter. Foreign TAs in 
Jh. s^it ruis related that thev had expeiied to find a classnKim filled with 
dedicated future scientists, rather than a dass compi»sed of same majoring 
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<^dent» and athers who were ttmely hUfiUing distribution requirenwnts. Like- 
wisie, thvv Uid nut unU(«rHt4ml the almost dKgles»^^ive 'attack-^" by sHime stxidents 
who received a grade i»t B ♦ on a report rather than an A. 

A* a result of informatkm gained from an informal needs assessment 
conducted in the first session, we found it necessary to modify the previously 
(Hanmrd syllabus somewhat in order to iiKrease its effectiveness. The syllabus 
had been designed according to what we thought tfw TAs' weds wouki be. 
Ho%vever, the needs analysis results made it a^^rent that the foreign TAs had 
many concerns whkh had to be addressed immediately. Most of the modifi- 
cations involved the sequencing of materials in thf varicms components (e.g., 
an eariH?r and greater emphasis ot cross-cultural communkratkw proMems), 
rather than changes in actual course content. Howev^-. the requirement for the 
course participants to write a research paper was dropped, altiicnigh the concept 
was discussed thonnighly. 

The Oral/ Aural Component 

The obfeiiives of the first component, the oral aural segment, were to 
devek>p the comprehension arul communication skills of the foreign TAs both 
as teachers and as students In this respect, the goal was not only Hie mastery 
of the iinguiHttc features of the language needed for oral production, but also 
to help the r. m-native speaking TAs understand why students complained of 
being unable to understand them, and conversely, why they had difficulty 
understanding their professors' lectures and directions. Teaching assistants 
rrom India, tor e\ampU?. had spoken English since chikihood, but were still 
virtually unintelligibk' to Americans because of differences in stress, intonation, 
rhvthm, etc 

I istening and speaking probfems caused particular difficultk?s in some 
l\ paal Ci'lU'ge ilassnnmi activitk?*. Fur the new forei^ TAs and for some of 
the more experienced ones, such corKepts *is brainstorming and the oral report 
were clearlv a wurce of trauma Special attention was given to these issues, 
Tfihniques for increasing listening comprehenMon, such as listening for cause 
etfiHt rel.itionships. vvm» practiced. 

Ah the priM^^ct developed, it became increasingly apparent that many ^if 
the foreign TAs' problems m the classmom were not directly language related. 
Prt*lemN such as maintaining dassnxMn disciplu^ and not being able to respond 
on thv sf>ot u » bttlh legitimate questions and to those questkm^ that were not 
entiri lv at^idemK in scope were high on the priority hst for class discussiOT. 
V\ e dealt w tth the pmblem of spontaneous response thnnigh the use of impro- 
visjtions and rolv-plaving flavored with a bit of humor. (See Appendix A for a 
li>t oi mipruvisatiun ti.pics) In ver%' little time, the group became quite adept 
»it nddinj^ s<nne tit these types ot questums. 

In tt'rms ot classrix^m discipline, an effort was made to help the partidfwnts 
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beixwf moiv jwdre irf classixHmi rvUted •kjatvultural difftTfmw that affect 
the It-jmin)- situatiim A unit on how to disagrtf pitlitdv ' was ina>rpt»rated 
a", an on-smn}; part ot the courM- Thv fiwign TAs practictfd phrases such »% 
the ftfiinwing. 

I undtTsi^nd v inir pmnt of view. hoH^vr, it ha* b«?n mv «ikpi>ntrtKv that 
"V«»ur ptnnt is h»'II t^kt-n, K>»wt>r. I wituid argtw that. 

■ I hat s 4 i^tNHi p,iint, but Ui» vou think tKit » ' Hmm. I iwxtfr thmiftht i>t that. StiH. 

Such phrast-H h ere useful fwr the TAs in K»th their n)k«^s graduate students 
and as teachers. 

Alsi» discussed were the use oi body language to maintain class oitier and 
vvavN lit dealing with the student who asks the rhetorical question that may be 
deMgned merely to test the teacher's patiencv or skill, rather than to seek 
information. Conversely, foreign TAs were taught how to read the students' 
biHJy language in order to determine their own effectiveness as teachers. Since 
mtist of the guHjp had had little or no teaching experience prior to their TA 
assignments, thev wen- most gratehiHor such teaching tips. 

lo intrtHluce the unit on body language, the silent Charlie ChapUn film. 
The Immigrant, " was shown. ItUlustrated that people do indeed communicate 
without usmg wi.rds After viewing the film, the participants discussed what 
the t*i«'ign I As themselves do with their bodies when they an bored, Hwd, or 
disinterested in a tlassnx>m. Informahon was pmvtded on the thetmes trf 
Birdwhistle ( lM7h and Knapp { 1972) abt>ut kinesics, the utilization of classroom 
spaiv, and >eahng arrangements ft»r small groups. 

At the nvxt i lass meeting, a iilm abiHit an American high schwiT dassrtMmi 
was shtiwn It was a st^ment of the dd teknision series "Room 222 " entitled 
• l unnv Mtmev " Prnir to viewing the film, the TAs in the training program 
«»bserved K»th students' and teachers' body language and classrtxnn behavior 
m general The film has exivllent examples of facial expressions and body 
language which •.uggest di»gmatism. defensivcness, and boredom. The TAs 
analv/ed the film fur instances o{ each. 



Vw Rt'ihim^^ ami Wntin^^ Cotufwient 

t he ob|ttii%es ot the setond component, reading and writing, again were 
dmn ffd fuw.ird skills mt ded lur btith successful teaching and successful grad- 
ujte study I et hp-jues f».r imreasing reading speed and overall comprehension 
.»{ academic ,ind penixlKal literature, discussion i>f the rect^nihon and use of 
jppnipn.itr k'\v\s of dktion, and appropriate reasiming and arguim'ntat»«»n in 
»hi> .K.idi niii term pajH-r wi n- .iddn'ss«-d Stwne thought was also givvn to the 
t\fvs ».f U-drnin>; that could bi- anticif^ited within the amtevt of the L S uni- 
\ersit\ svMt m ii t- . a preference in manv disciplines fur synthesi/ed critical 
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undt^nttdnding ot ci^mvpti versus the mte memorizatkm oi fact!*) and the rote 
the tiMihvr in tactlitating suih ledrnmK. 
The 4^M)tnnient and a^M^sment iil d libwry a-MSirch paper were identified 
as mattem i»f grave concern to the gitmp. One of the more heated discusi^uunsi 
u< the seme^iter centered *m the questnm o* whether or not fmeign TAs should 
be enpeited to grade students for their grammar and writing skills, as some 
native-speaking TAs tend to do. Because of many extenuating drcumstances, 
this question remained unresitlved, but the general amsensus of the group 
legardmg siah correttions was negative. 

Although prifgram fundmg was limited for anything other than the anirse 
in^ruiior, everv effort was made to acquaint the foreign TAs with all aspects 
iit cUssrtHim instruction, sinci many of ttwm had had no training as teachers. 
On<ampus expertise was used in special areas when possiWe. For example, an 
educational psychi>li»gist U*itun?d on testing and evaluation. An introductiim 
to the use and availabilit>' of on<ampus audiovisual equi|OT^nt was al*H> pre- 
sented bv a spinalisf in media studies. These presentahons were well received 
bv the foreign I As jihI easiHi the ESL teacher's burden of preparation 



Vie Cro^>-Ciiltiiral ComiKment 

The third compment of the pu>|ect dealt w ith a cnws<ultural orientation 
to the t' S universit\ system. This component consisted of three twi>part 
mcHiules. which out of necessity were dispersed at intervals throughout the 
anirse The first miniule. mixiels education in the U.S., was divided into 
two meetings One was presented as part of the general orientatkjn. The other 
was intHKlukvd later and inviilved a lecture discussion abtnit the abserice of a 
a'ntraii/t^ edui.alu»nal governing btniy to standardize procedures in this aiun- 
tr\ and how this lack affects the ctmcept of academic freedom. 

The effivts of the ' pubhsh or perish syndrome" on the foreign TA alsc^ 
pnni-d lo he oi interest. In the nwiical arid sdentific fields in particular, the 
fitri'ign I As wen' often asked to present papers at both on- and off-campus 
confiretufs or were eni«mragiHi to submit paper?! to journals. Fven though 
manv of the I As had published in their own countries, they were reluctant to 
do sii in English and wanted to know what would happen if they refused. Thus 
thf f A course* pnn ided clanftcatKm about puWishing and presenting in hopes 
if? minimi/ing the fear asstniated with these activitws, 

I he stH 4»nd miKluie was entitled study skills and administrative pnKe- 
dures It dealt with the manner in which students approached their instructors, 
student expectations m terms erf teacher availability, and the importance of the 
im'rTHiliale grade m terms iif futun- departmental admissions. 

I he LimWiM of the third mtnlule, a aossnultural seminar which had been 
planned for the t-nd of the course, became interwoven as an im going orientaticm 
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thniunhout thf ^-mf^ter Thi* chang*? was a dint t result of the mfornwl needs 
jn.ilvsi> iundiu t«-d M Uh- first iljss nutrttn);. 

On thf whulc, thi« stalt and tho studf nts involvfd m thiS particular prugram 
agreed that tts givils and nbiective«* had been satisfied. This afmiuskin is based 
on the results ot an informal questionnaire. In addition, in casual discussions 
with the mstrudor, the foreign TAs themselves reported that thev were more 
confident in thf ciassriMm. 



Planning Future Pri>grams 

Mi»wever, there are a few amsiderations to which future planners of pro- 
grams at this t>'pe should give serious thought When one reads the criticism 
ot fon?ign teaching assistants voiced by American students in the media, the 
hidden assumption appears to be that, if tme can teach non-native speaking 
TAs to master the production of oral English, then an increase in the quality of 
traching will be automatically followed by increased understanding and learn- 
ing in the ftireign I As' i lassnwms. Nevertheless, it is common knowledge that 
jvrtei t oral finglish skills do not necessarily make a good teacher. 

Many of the foreign TAs' problems are related to sociocultural differences 
and ptH»r instructumal methodology as well as to lack i>f linguistic skills. In fact, 
whfthiT Amencan students who complain so stiwngly about m»t being able to 
understand the foreign TAs wouM be abkr to understand " a iMtive speaker 
anv bt'tter, given that language were the only denominator, and whether or 
not the student is unknowingly reacting to stKKicuItural differences as well as 
linguistic vanables. n.>inains an urtanswered question. 

rhis is ,u>t to say that being able to speak the language Ls not an important 
prt- requisite f jr intelligibility in the classroom. Such an assumptitm would be 
naive tt» the point i»f absurdity. However, when designing an wientation course 
t*»r h»reign TAs, the true weight of accent-free English is worthy of accurate 
assessment in terms of determining goals, objectives and curriculum content. 
It js likelv tliat foreign TAs wht» are 95 percent uninteiligibie at the beginning 
ot J tme-semi'ster training pnjgram will in all probabilitv bv 7S pf>rcent unintel- 
ligit'h- jt fh«- t nd ft thf (i>urse, regardless of the cimtent, unless tin* course is 
\erv intensjvf ft wtiuld seem much more k^ical then, that oe'.'ple who have 

the nec-ssarv TOEFL scores and academic m. -i.^ • Ij^p ^^^j 

^n^ll',h skills for teac^- - .. 1 » —'vw J imo non-teaching kinds of a isistantships 
r>ithrr thjn tn- pj.u»d in .> classroom situation where they can be predicted to 
^tTforrn piH»riv 

in terms ut motivation for ennillment in such courses, the element of time 
nujst W i.insidtred Most TAs will be graduate students for a limited number 
>'i vi'.irs usu.iilv two OT fhrte Siiuf most foreign TAs fai^e heavy graduate 
Ntii J> d. nuinds as well as thnr teat hmg stheduk's, it is unreasonable to expect 
that thf\ vMlI Milunteer tt» spend more than a minimum number of hours in a 
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traintng pn»Kram nme the ^mest^t begim The que^^eicm thf n bea>ine!i "What 
kind umrse can iuw Ji^^iKti in 4>rd4T to mwt the gfvale^t m?ed in a Umt^ 

Fiir graduate students planning to return to their native cuuntrie* imme- 
dwtelv upim completion of the degiw program, there wiU be even Uss^ incentive 
Ui improve their teaching siMs in EngUsh. The solution, in terms of motivation, 
may well be to pnn ide an intensive orientahtMi which focuses on aU aspects of 
cyssrcHim instruction pru^ to the undertaking of the teaching assignment. (For 
• a discussion ot such pr^igrams, see the chapters by CaskiU and Brinton, and by 
Shaw and Garate. both in this vtilume ) Such an alternative wouW pnwide new 
foieign TAs with the information about the university system, sociocultural 
ditterenvi-s and teaching methiids btfort rather than after they bearnie invoh^ed 
in a teaching Mtuatum, Such an alternative winiU also allow time for leassign^ 
ment if it were disciivert^J that a selected teaching assistant was incapaWe of 
teaching dranted. then? are manv pri*k?ms which can be fi>reseen as tinng 
inherent m ^uch a plan, but tmce the commitment to international educatum is 
made, ^iime sli ps must be taken to ensure academic excelleiKe in the teaching 
d«>m*bv fiireign I A«^ 



I Ihis .h.iptt f A rtMscxi vcfvlim *.f 4 ^Mft i^t-K-ntixi ut Iht' lUt Annual Conttwme 



I >ou jrr ,1 f A > im hjvt- Nren Utv for tU^s M^vral n.itt-s i>n 4»w partKiiUr aav when 
Ufu jmvf V4IU aru' surPfiMf J to Und the pn>fesMif tor whum vim wiwi wattmg hn vim Hr l^ 
\ rrv an^n C onx uur him thai % kha w ru»l ine^ponsibie and that vtm havv a k^tmuitr euuM! 

^ \ oit irc .1 f A > i'u havf h>Ui the studmts thai t\w\ must buv a vrrtain tetii whitli ctMs 

ill I h. i ^ni»ie^i i I ^viiHf them that this is th* im»^ impt»rtan! Uh* wiMen in this Md 
in fhr 2itth n'nturv and that thfv mutf havr it im Mtwday i2 minutesl 

\ 'Sou are an mstruilor Yiuj ha\^ |ust jpven a student his «r^ He thinks h*! de?«fr\'es 
an A \ou^\^ htm a P C\>nvinvv ttw» smdcnt that v«w an» right and hr is wr^mg (5 minuttfs) 

4 \.,u.m-an insfruitor Urn have expliOlU gisw the directiuns kn an asvt^ment^ On 
ih.- d.itr th.i! th4' as^i^nmrnt is dw om» stirdent savs, "Ikit teaclwr. I dnin t undrrsland the 
.iHM|;nmrfit m» I didn I d- if Kt-*fN»nd ti. him vm piihtelv. tnit hrmlv i.ivi- him a dfadhnt* 
*»r a Hf^ative alternativtr if h** d*»^ t do th^ asMgnnwnt i2 minutes! 

\i.u ar*r an instruLti.r >uur studtfnts want to kfum if viHi j^ive pi»p quizzes make-ups. 
sfandardiA^ u-st^ *ipen Sit»k exams, hiniriies, and departnwntal exams txplain vtnir phi- 
i..%«»4-li% u^tin^U^thr students s 2 minute^) 

h ^uum.jfMnsfrmtitr ^.lu h ^e |ust jnn^nimed a qui/ hif Fndav Several students ask. 
VVh^i ts It N. K- ahiHit' I »H liHig IS the test^ What kind of test is What 

,h.HiUi stud\ ' t xpUm to the v ,dents that the H-st questUHis nil! be taken n^ht tnim the 
W».»k ihut Jt. not use thk vvitrd Kn^ki, that thev wUI sefcct (a) (hh ivr as the nnwct answer 
Kit l.t nt.f -..n i.n »»r u m Answer all their quesmms m less than t%*'0 minuhrs 

ir.' an ffwtriKttn 4hir \*njr students made Vttu soangrv that ta^u hit Ife nnrf. felt 
th It veil had 'U i if uv ^• h€f^ <*i:r him fait .< **fmn<. and fi»M him that he had better he «r fi»^i- 
rjl. ,11 .f .fv^'jc If hr oxfH^ts to pas> Sa\ alt th**se tr .iRs m a vefv but emphativ. 

manner* 
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hvNcms and Strat^i^: 
An hitenJcd Trainmtj Program for toreyn Te^^hing 

Msistants 



Jean Zukowski/Faust 



ro thtir Amencan students foreign TAs in the Univereity of Arizona's 
ch«mi<itry d«fMrtment were having a "pronundatkm fm^^." The 
American** witttc in their course evaluatkms that they could not umler- 
stand the directions that they wsvi given by the foreign TAs, that the foreign 
TAs were m« able to explain proUems very well, atvi that— in $onK> cases— 
they did not believe that the foreign TAs knew the fieid of chemistry weU 
enough to teach it. Because the chemistry dejjartment staffs most undergrade 
uate anir»es with teaching assistants, a significant number of whom %vere 
foreign TAs, a decision was made to organise a special spoken English class for 
them, one that would address the special "pnmunciation difficult^" that their 
•itudentN perceived.' 

The Analysis 

Informal evaluations of the Enghsh of the eight foreign TAs conducted by 
the courst* mstnictor shttwed these results: 

1 AU eight sptjke English well enough to carry on comfortaMe, mutually 
intelligible conversations wth a native speaker about their backgrounds, 
about current world happenin{^, and even abmit the fm^ems they were 
h.u ing in their classnnHns. 

2 All eight were able to understand each other in oniinary convmatims, 
aco^rding to the judgment of the dass p<;iticipants, their supervisors, and 
the teacher tfu* class. 

1 All ei^hl were abk> ft» wrili* well emnigh in English to be placed in 
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advanu'd i4»mp^>f»itiiin cIa>Mfs ch- to warrant exemption twtn further study 
at tn^lish. 4s evaluated b\ the I niversitx' ut Ari/onaS Te^t of American 
Fngii^h Khetiini 

Otniously, fnwn the tact that all had been successfuUv engagt^l in graduate 
«tudv Hyf St least a vear, theM? foreign TAs were capable uf undersUnding the 
lngh>h language a> used m advanced chemistry study. 

What then was their problem? Hn diagmistic purposes the foreign TAs 
were asked ti» prepare a «>imple explanatHm of 4 chemical pnKess or a laboratiiry 
pnK edure to present in class, such as how 'to operate a centrifuge or what 
Iwppens when salt is added to an alre<Kiy saturated solutiim. The assignment 
was tntendiMj t\> bv related to their graduate woiit and yet similar to the lund of 
presenlJtum that tcwign 1 As are expected to give to their students; it was 
mtended to be M>meihmg that anyone could understand. 

It was during tjiese simple presentations that the prt^ms began Ui emerge, 
it seemed that there was a connection between the familiarity of the audience 
with the t4»pK ami the success of the communication. Therefore, a second oral 
assignment was i#ude the chemistry TAs, who w^ne all stu<k?nts in one advaiKed 
si<mtnar and w ere thereforeallat the same level of accomplishment in chemistry, 
wen* askiHl to prepare the theorehcal pn>blems that they were working on in 
their twn resi^arih ti»r oral prest*ntatiun to the class. 

In this assignment, it was assumed that their English teacher winikl under- 
stand the language but rot the chemistrv mviilved, and that the other foreign 
TAn wituld be able to understand Kith The feKUs was to be whether the English 
wa> understandable. It was not understandable to either the chemists or to the 
I nglish teat htT in fact, the I nglish seemed to deteriorate quickly as the chem- 
istrv bt»t amf mow umiplex In other words, as the subject became less familiar 
and less uunmon. the listeners wen* much more likely to have trouble under- 
stancimg Iht- Wi^rds siH*med to slur, the discourse seemed to becimie mono- 
tone 

>< t i>nU part ot the pnibtem lay in the linguistic competence of the foreign 
TAs thejf pritnuuaatum" was gtxhJ enough when the linguistic domain was 
tUarU Jefmrd ie k . the language Used in talking alniut one's background) but 
not Ml m less fjiinhar dmussums lape rivordtngs pn»ved that their schiilariy 
present itums were no morv monotonous than the more persi>nal presentations 
hud Ih ^ n f he listener, it seemed . was providmg much of the comprehensibility 
hi M»fUiTN*itu ns Wht-n the listener was not able lu contribuh? to the 

i uniprt lienNion. the prtmuni tatum t>t the foreign TA was blamt^d and the spetn-h 
MX'nunl to tVi*«me less animated/ 

I he Strati->;ies 

dftrrnum' the rin^ts ot the h»reign I As' spiiken language probk-ms, the 
Uass members brainstitrmed aKiut the f^MMms why thev were having difficul- 
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ttes The foIhm mK observations on the tont'ign TAs' Linguagf and Imguistk 
Mtuation uoff <,vn{h.-<,i/fd and rtvt)^m/t.^l d«, basic to their pr4»bk-ins; 

1 frthnical words an* ottvn thf samv in btJth thfir nativf languages and 
tnglish 

2 C hfmistr\- involvetf an international s>Tnbolk language in the same wav 
that mathematii-s does. 

^ The more advanced one is in graduate study, the mort* likely one is to 
usi' largon and ' in-expressions," language that in undergraduate could 
not be expected to understand in English and that a non-native speaker 
might not avogni/e as extra -ordinary expressivms for the concept. 

Thus t*.n.|gn T As must learn mn to rely stdely on technical jargon in community 
with their students Bailev p«iints tnit that the native speakers of anv language 
encourage a pers«.n learning their language to use ct»lloquialisms, ''but book- 
ishnes* ct)mes closer to what forvigners are taught as ixirrect' English ..." 
(Bailev IV78. 230) The implications for the foreign TAs entail a douWe bind; 
tht v must s^>.dk one way to be accepted by their peers and professors, and 
aiioth«-r w dv to understwHi by their students. Unfortunately, thev have few 
opp».rtunities u, learn the difference between the two languages" they ate to 
speak Furthermore, there are few if any written authorih«?s to tell them which 
IS whuh ,ind how to use the two levels t>f language. 

Phi' impliiatuMis of these t*servations about their lan}?uage situation were 
meaningful to the F TAs The>' expressi-d both surpnse that their discussion had 
rt>saited in concrete i<leas about why they were having communication prob- 
lems in their classes (awareness of the problem) and hope that they might be 
able to ct>rrwt it (a commitment to the dass work). 

Betause the chemistry- terminoKigV' was already familiar ti» these graduate 
chemists m their own language, the fofeign TAs had made littk? attempt to 
priHiounce the words within the English phonotogical system. Asa result, their 
undergraduate students were mystified as to what "so diem cried" (sodium 
chbride) meant, what 'ennetch-three" (\'H3) was for, what the importance of 
J green frask" (clean flask) was. and what made a "neat-leet" (nitrite). Fur- 
tht'rmt»n-. hxause the foreign TAs were transferring whi»k' seN of wiwds frx)m 
imt- language to another, the overhang of the native language phonok>gv also 
.iffetted the i>ther English words m the immediate envimnment, making their 
I nglish t'ven more foreign-sounding. 

K« uiuse .if fhf international symbtilic language of chemistry-, the fim.>ign 
f As ti lt lomfortable in using the oral equivalents of the wntten shorthand, a 
pro* tu e that Amencan chem.istrv teachers used far less frequently and one that 
mvstitied thi'ir Amencan students all the more. (For exampk', a foa-ign TA 
mi»;ht S1V »nav t.-ftih pruss t•tch-^;^•e-alr equals etch-two-woe pruss enav-see- 
.nr instead ot sodium hvdri>xjde plus hvdnHhUmc acid equals water plus 
s<idium I'hionde ") 
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H«M.au^» Jli i i^lish is foreign to thv J As, thf in-i'xpn-Nsions" ot chom- 
\>tr\ UHt'd h\ thiMf Afiu*ri4«ui fi-rr^ iu> im>rf hiri'ign U> them th*in ordinary 
Jiscoursi' \he\ quKklv jJitpttil tht- tunvfrsatmnal stvie and far^i^n ot the 
American ^raduatt* Uachmg a?>sis»tants m an effort to hv aavpti-d, for a Rroup 
1% b*>und bv ^uch in expansions {Weinberg 197V, 55). However, bceause the 
fi»rei>;n I As were ruit sensitive iv the change in lan),^^age level that the jargon 
signified. Ihe\ u-.ed rt treely in trt»shman t iass4»s Their students could nut 
understand it. thev W4»uJd not have understinnJ it from a native speaker, but 
the nati\e->peakmg I As understtHnl the language* level difference/ 

The list of ohservatmns just discussed resulted fr^»m the course instructor's 
inter.K ti* 'n u ith the foreign T As and from the»r own discussions of the pritblem. 
I he implitatutns 4>t these 4>bservations abi.>ut their language situation were 
meantngful to the fv^reign I As. Thev expressed both surprise ^that their discus- 
sum had resulted m i vmcrete ' ideas ot why they were havmg communication 
problems m their classes (awareness oi the problem) and hope that they might 
bi'aHe tu lorriU it (acummitment to the class work). The strategies that resulted 
Uon\ the obsrrsatu'ns l>e«an at the word level, progressed to sentence level, to 
organi/atum and thrn to paralanguage. 

Ihv Suinds and Khythms uf English 

I he first step m ann incmg the foreign I As that their native language used 
J ditterent set of sounds was to have them pn>niiunce their own names using 
bnglish snunds and rhvthm This step was also designed to narrow the per- 
u ivei.f distance K'tv>t'en j foreign 1 A and his or her American students, people 
who wiuild feel niort- comfiirtable if they could hear their teacher's name in 
tjmiUar v<iiindH .nid v\ouid thereftw be able tti sav it For example, the Arabic 
pronunuatK'n ot Alahmud rt\|Uirt^ the stamg pnmundahon of the h in the 
iniddlf ot thi- name Without that /i, the name seems much easier to prtmounce 
:n i n^lish 

The ti >rej^n I As initial resistance was strong, but the ulhmate results were 
positive Uh\ Here reluctant to misprommnce their names deiiberatelv, but 
MfUf th#»\ liiMfij how Ameruan ' it ^mnded t4>doso, they moved, m a sense, 
jua\ frurn their traditional language Miund patterns, and were able to use 
f n>:ii^h siHinds more naturallv 

I -.e^ond ,tep showed that the pronunciation of wc^rd svllables followed 
patterti^ \i\ I ni;lj>ii vv.»fds st> that, bv anaU>g\ with known words, even the 
most lOtiniiJatmi; Icxual items could be figured out. A svstt-matic presentatum 
ot >»»m»'<i^mmon long word stress patterns unUxrked the sec rt*t Forexample, 
1^ rimni.if ^nfds hkf i>:^or*>ufu**i iHTitl^ih'rt. and nafu'fi w^x prjiticird with k*ss 

\ - 'c # ;n r^Ui '.'.''t\'j .ir»d :-'i\u has thf vifTU* strr^s p.illt*rn \n 'fiu 
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f .if»h.-ntu.r,' •;^'t.^llo^%^th^^Mtt«^otMr^•^>^u1U•ml•nCotth^•^\lLlbU■prt^vdtn|^ 
tlw •MitliA .IS III fci'dwi.irit, of >nu rit>«.ff«v iir fir w-h if fi^ 



J fr«UM»ii ( H7N. U2). m divu^sins an in-.trument tor evaluating spt aking 
ahUt> , si\ H that onf-word enaxJing i> tht- kemfl for generating "Nta-ss-gnnips," 
the phrasal unit> composed of one single stressed svllable ti)gether with any 
unstn-sst-d svlldbk-s an^und it. In other words, the way a per^n breaks up one 
wtH-d jfttvts the stress group that the word occurs in, thea'bv affecting the 
whi»le utterana-. If the head word (and a long umommtm wonJ is the most 
Iikelv element in a phrase to be the head wi»rd) is misprtmounced, then the 
whtrfe phrast^if not the wht>le ulteranti^is Ukdy to be misunder^itood. 

tor example, if a person intends to say "At the museum I saw an unusual 
coHettK»n trf butterflies" and emphasizes coll- rather than -leit- of the phrasal 
obfect, the hearer will probaWy proci-ss the "At the museum I saw ..." part 
of the message, but m>t the i>b|ix-t phrase. This blurring of other envinmmental 
segments ^s probably due in part to the resulting distortion of intonation, and 
m part to the confusion oi the listener't; expectations. 

btrnU-nce-level Strategies 

Next the class n viewi-d the basic intonation patterns of English, including 
stafenu nts questuin-wtird questions, ves-no qut^.tions, emphasis, calling and 
naming f hesf basic sentence inton.ition patterns were applied with the prin- 
iiple i.f emphasis and amtrast (Sledd 22-29). in which the students were 
asked to stress first the head w ords and then the contrasted elements to reinforce 
the ust. of the emphasis. The net result was a greater break betv%'een words 
(junctum. an effect which made the individual words more easily comprehen- 
sible, broke up thf stead V sptfch rhythm. anH dpstn>yc«d the monotone— all 
rt'sultin)* in clearer, mure enthusiastic deiiven- <Udt» 19!?7, AO-41, 14»). for 
«'xampl»', the students began v%ith sentences like this; 

I H-n t tjko tfu- ' (v i>ni> tjkf ihf -nuli om- 
rhf\ prt>^r»'sstd to sentences like this; 

Uh> !i !ti.- A.u. t I- ' n,.- kii..« thvrv IS pr..KiW\ , I'j'fv in if V\hon Uu- lonuHuind is 

Orgtini/ational Strategies 

\« xf fhr I lass studied the primiple nt ndundancv in littures In general 
thetr iramini; in 1 nglish rhetoric and organization had come indirectly thmugh 
ri aJini; and more dinttlv through mstriiction in comp»»sition, bt>th areas of 
\ oijlish . KpresMon in .\ huh c»)nciseness and parsimony are highly valued 
(K.iplau !<^*i) flu- natural tuiUi»m»- of learning a foreign rhetoric and super- 
inip.'sin»; if on a nunv naturally aiquired methiHl of development and then 
pratfuinc it uuid doing so well, as evi lenced by their ad\anced ctimposition 
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pUirmcnti ss^-* an uimittin^ cmphdsiN on ti^ht cwnNtruction ut thought orga- 
nt/attun I he tight amsiruithui and j%irsimcmv wiw reflected in thtrir oral 
presentations. The titreign FAs witc likely to state each idea, including the 
topic sentenci.s only once For example, one fotetgn f A s xvpori on dn unusual 
fn\'ention began as t^iillows: 

I haw Ntvn .1 mtrthdni'-pitwmrd kat *n MiidtNto. Olihirnia it in iv\ olutitmary in d«fMgn. 
\b%* iitv t»ftKia|s jrf s^HmMifini; thv pw]v\t iwittM^r M thr citv dump 

A moTv natural k-cturi* stvk» includes tntt*mal referi*nces and repetition of 
concepts: 

I htiw J mr»thanr-|:Htwt»red vjr m NUnitrstit. OlUumid Thf ul)' off a wis ot ihis 
u-ntMl i «ilifi»rnM town b^iu^ ami-emtHi about Kissd fu*»l cunsumpttun. div spimsj^mng 
thi'. fev»»lutn»njr\ ^'ruftt t. mhv whu h wiHiUi utilw rrethaiw. the g4s pruduord by- |^r- 
bii^t u* run tin AuUmuA^iUr Hv i4»nvfrting Ihe ^^artvi};^* at tht* M*K!i«sto at>' dump into 

In the redundant modeK the listener has idr more opportunity to catch any 
inhirmjfion lh.it might have btvn missed the first time an>und. Therefi»re, 
ht'iJtise the foreign I As were less likely to n?peat parts of their sentences^ it 
stvmed to the American undergraduates that they had little to say about the 
subfei't, that it was hard to ti^iow them/' and that the foreign TAs did not 
kmm enough i hemistr\* to teach. Added to the pri^k*ms that the students 
were having in understanding the ctmcepts of chemistry and the accented 
language ot the ni>n native speakers, this diversion frtmi the exp^ted lecture 
delivers stvk* made their language almost as foreign as FrvrKh would have 
bi-en 

In a gn»up disiUs-*}on at the outset ot the foa*ign TA course, one of the 
unhapp\ tt^reign f As had interpreted the situation as simply a problem with 
students having to lake chemistry- to meet geniTal university science require- 
ments rhev don t like chemistry and they have to take it, so they blame us 
f4>r fheir pri»blems ' I he problem, however, is more complex than that. 

A secimd strategv to help make the foreign TAs' wncept organiz^ition more 
aciessibk to the students is the reflwhve liscening technique. If a fNjrstm wants 
to Iv sure to Iv in iitmplete ctwmunuation with another, he or she repeals the 
ideas {not the w«»fds) that are questioneil <CfOrdon 1M7 ^, 49-94). For example, 
when a student asks a question, the teacher should rephrase the question as 
he < »r she repiMts it This r^^pet'Hon sen es both to frame the subsiH|uent answers 
r*>r the rest or the i lass and to assure the student who asked the question that 
It ha^ N-en uiidefstiH»il and is abtuit to ansW'eri»d. 

The etttvt ot nt>n-rephrasal of a question is at best s^imewhat unsettling to 
a student, at its worst, the fon-ign TA s answer might seem entirely unrelated 
to the vjuestion Bet auM* the verbal interaction began writhinit the foreign TA's 
fef^'titu»n (I e verbal nH4»gnition) i»* the prt^k-m, the students' rtHreiving of 
the resp^M' N'^ins with uncertamty (no reassurance} that the foreign TA 
understinxi the ^uestum and was therefore in a pi>sition to answer it. 
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I his ri tlritivv ttvhnivjut' MT\fs in imrva^' thv communication between 
i'ViTv teacher jful stiuit*nt An evfii more dcttve approach enhance** under- 
Htanding vet further Calk'd skillful lor ai tive) listening, this technique involves 
verbally mterpretmg what the student has asked, relatinji; the question to the 
larger s^iipe ot the course or coupie unit, and then — atter restatement—answer- 
ing the interpreted questu»n This i^uence of presentation builds rapport 
tvtuivn teacher and class, its non-usi* might hinder Cifmmunication. 

The third organi/atumal strategy invi»lved practicing the usi- of transitional 
devices The foreign TAs had been taught to use phrases such as for example. 
^'^ this riiisi^n tu the >ame awv, and on tfie other hand, in their tnglish writing, but 
for M)me unknown reasivn, m the taped oral presentations, they did m>t use 
these e\pa»sstons * Vhe tor4>ign TAs were ux^ to sut^titute these English 
wjvs i)t indicating thought pattern instead o^ other culturally indicated ways 
of signifving thinkingnm-your feet' time Thedroneof an a/i/i/tivrtTrrr under- 
sitires lack ot confidence in English rather than meaning "I am am^'idehng an 
answer' as it does in japanese. Arabtc. and many other languages. Further- 
itu»re transitional phrast*s cue the students as to what kind of evidence the 
foreign I A might bi*o(tenng to answer the question. With a hint that the foreign 
I A IS aK»ut ti> giv e an eiiample, a reason, an anak»gy. or a contrast, the listeners 
can Kviwe prepared to cimtnbuti* part of the form to the answer, that is, to 
provide a larger part of the comprehension than would have bet»n pi^ssible 
i%ithout the *.lues In additum, limiting the s^opv of the answer reduces the 
an\tetv level the students. i\w answer is therefore less likelv to seem i^Tsctire 
and ur.rel.ited. since mi>st miscues would be eliminated. 

Ikidy Language 

r««c last aspect the LlassriH>m communicatH>n pr^tblem that facxni the 
foreii;n I As u a> how u> adapt their total communication to the informal teaching 
•^jtuatuin how to proftvt t imfidence. and how to establish authoritv in a way 
that was culturativ understandable for American undergraduate students, 
{ ->Hential {o this learning is cognitum of how HiHiv language wiuks The foreign 
f not dt'd til understand that niuiverbal communication functions in the 
follnuing vv iv-* 

1 It suppt»rts spi«ech by filling m the missing information, 

2 It pnu uics ft'i dback io the listener; 

^ it i tinrr»»|N the h\ ni hroni/atum i»t a group m communication. 
\ it u>rnnuinuates dttitudes and emiitiuns: 

If transmits information aKmf perM^nalitv (Graham and Argvie 1975, 

*x« pourrful A ii)mniunuati4>n finil lould n*»t K» lt*ft misundersftHHJ. particuiarlv 
^uur thf NCfuiin>: »f misinf4>rmation is mort.* Iikelv to hapfn*n in learning a Um-- 
»;f>turc language hke f nghsh nbid . 1^) 
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in J iTiis<»<uiturai apprtMvh to bivdv symKitism. Diiuglas say!^ that 

Pmturr. %iiKi-. >jpwd, jrti^uUtHtn. t«»rwilit\-, jll umtntnite tu meaning;. The wurdt> akvtH? 
imran littk V ertwl ^ymbul^ (kpmd khi thr nprakcfr iMnipuUling hi* whole envi- 
nmment ti> ^et thf meaning aciw^. ([X>ufrUsi 1975, 8S) 

DiHiglas continues that the whole thru»t of education has been toward over- 
cmpharitN of the verbal channel to the ne^ect of the kinestc channeb. 

Because toreign TA^ ar^ likely tp have learned body lar t that are 
sodally acceptable fur their particular sex, age, and htatu^ groups v are liMy 
to incorpinate signals that are appnvpruite for verbal expressk^/. u^r home 
languagtrs i,nd i^ften incongruent with the English equiva^t* Furthermore^ 
becausi* the bodv languages that acccnnpany spoken languages differ greally, 
foi^gn TAs must be made conscious of the potentials for misunderstanding. If 
the nonverbal signals the American students perceive are leading th«n to form 
incorrect attributamal impressimis of the foreign TAs, then an analysis of the 
problems a^d a plan for resolution are in order. 

The basic pn»blem, ivne that is easy to understand in contrastive terms, 
wms ti» be a Ui k ot authuntative si^ials. In the relatively informal relationships 
between TAs and students, ihe trappings of auttumty have been removed. For 
example, the t> pe ot cU^thmg worn at the University of Arizona is extremely 
informal whereas m the foreign TAs' native countries the dress of univer^ty 
teachers mav distinguish them from the students. FurthemuTO, first names are 
frequently used by Amencan students in addressing their teachers/a practice 
that suggests familiaritv^ and sometimes even intimacy to fiH^gn TAs. In most 
cultures, the scxrial rult^ which indicate that there must be distance between 
teacher and student limit the use of first nan^ (Hall 1959, 71). In many places, 
titles are used instead of names. Finally, there are differences in e>fpectation5 
*if behavior har example, friendlv banter (which involves ^ high level of lan- 
guage skilh I- part of many American college classrooms as students try to 
outw It teachers- What American teachers understand as rapport resulting from 
giH>d teaching ( that the students' minds are seeding application of the principles 
taught), foreign TAs are hkely to interpret as lack of respect and evidence that 
their ilassriHim pi^sitions are insecure. 

Fur the foreign l A in the University* of Arizona ciHirse, being unaware of 
the nonverbal pn>blem was the greatest hindrance to solving it. The challenge 
was to find those behaviors that spelled aut lack of confidence and lack of 
authority, interpret the pn^blems, and learn to o\ercome them. In class discus- 
sums the foreign l As and the teacher idi.-ntified three proWemt*: the need for 
eve cimtact, ad|ustmeni m pacit^ or timiMg. and adaptation of body nwivements 
Unciudtng voiced 

The principle of eve contact, once explained, was easily accepted b\' the 
foreiKH TAs Thev had 4>nce telt uneasy because their inability to look their 
students m the eves (to confront their American students in the American 
fashion) seemed to be understixKl b\' their students as lack of contn^ o\er a 
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Mfujtutn : , * htrrign T As Uiiind thjt holding ihv ga/f of two iir Ihrtv peiiple 
in thr judivruc* «ii tcMlK fUtuU* uiking to j gnmp oasti^r. 

Adjusting timing in practui* ti'ai hing M>>Miins seeim'U tit comt- miw nat- 
urallv tmw the foreign TAs began to incorporate mon? i haikboard usv and more 
ri'petition ot ctmcepts in their class dei]verie<». The foreign TAs had tended to 
prepare complete lesson plans and deliver them almost wotxi for word from 
elaborate ntites As a a'sult. their deiivenes were quite tense, lacking a balance 
ideas and e\ampli*s. The students, who were unable to grasp the great 
amount of matenal the foreign l As tried Uy pa^mt, expehenc<xl a build-up of 
strain The de!ibt*rate use ot the chalkbiMrd forced a pacing in their teaching 
that sivmi^d much more "natural ' to Amerkan students. (See Shaw and Carafe, 
this vi>lume hir further ideas on blackboard techniques for fiwign TAs,) 

Appr4>pnate new biHiv movements were a difficult iessim for the foreign 
I As to learn. C lass memK-rs wea- sent to observe Americans who, according 
to students evaluations, were gixxi teachers. However, it seemed that good 
male mtnlels wiTe hard t4i find. *^erhaps because mi>st of the proa*ssing of bod y 
language is dt»ne suKtmsiiously, the assignment, to i>bser\'e native speakers 
as thev Icvturt-d, vielded few useful pt>sitive obser\atiims. One pixifessor, it 
was reptrteil with disdain, sat on his desk. AniTther walked around the room. 
\et another gripped the lectern 

While theM' a»pi»rts did give a few clu**s hn successful binlv movements 
teaching, a tar m^ire successful tivhnique wa** diriit imitation of Si^me of these 
piFstures m K>th natural and exaggerated (orm. This part ot the classwoA was 
amusing as w ell as enlightening. Perhaps it was Kvause a female teacher was 
imitating male lei tunng style that the great differences in ways of exhibiting a 
44»ntidene. assertive manner became obvious, or perhaps rapport was at Ust 
established between the instrutlor and the foreign TAs. In either case, the 
hireign f As alt seemed to understand what tfwy needc^l to do. At this point, 
thev made gaat ihangt^ in their teaching st\'les, inciirporating many of the 
stance-* and nun ements thev had observed (while noting the unsuccessful ones) 
and stored uncimsciouslv in their memories. 

fVat hting thi've m'wiv acquired tiKjis was trii\l in front of the vidcHitape 
iafm r.! f i»r thv foreign TAs, videotaping showini siime biniy movement pn^ 
lems I vr example, one ptrson stiHHl almost facing the blackK>ard, writing 
e\ er\ thing doivn as if he thought that no one could understand his words. 
Arutther st<Hivf s^ra'ght and still as if she were nn^ted to the spot and tini unsure 
hi rsi If tu Mkf .1 stt'p Vi't another planteil his Uvt and turned only his torsii, 
as If ht* wvrv tirmlv established on a txise and could nift. would not, should not 
\entun* far fnim his posifum. 

H MJUM- the hireign TA in attempting to comvt the ' errors" m English 
KkIv l!n>;uagi* is h\ defiiiition alreadv appfeh«»n*^ive abiiut his or her commu- 
nu a{H»n \ idei^taping in a teaching situation usuallv elicits the most anxietv and 
thorefoa* aUi th*- ^vrMm's nu>st natural fear-relatcd Uhaxuirs Vidwtaped 
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prewntatiiin^i, m this tight, pmvide the most accept^bfo nutterial tcn^ cA^ective 
jiMtyi>its ot Line^ithetk ambiKUitttH, aiid ccmtradicticms. The pieiisninary use of 
audiotape (m word and tientence intonatmn work was found to ctesensttiw the 
fonrign TAs somewhat to being video recorded. Use of teadiing films, with and 
withmit sound, not only crffers natural kleal models, but also peqsuts the forei^ 
TAs ro talk about ktnesics as they prepare themsdves for ^mibr analyses by 
becoming acoistomed to dbcu^ng the postiues and expressions of native- 
^^ktng teachers. 

A major objection might be made to the teaching of gestures and the like: 
that the second language speakers %vill be learning how to act. However, it 
seems that suc h is fu>t the case. In a study of cims-cultural nonverbal behavior, 
Graham and Arg\ U? ( 1975) found that the simfrie addition of gestures improves 
the accurac\' of descriptuins and that, w hen tl^ approfHiate gestures were not 
permitted, the penion neetikd nuire words and used fewer intenud references 
such as tf. this, and here. Graham and Argyle also infored from their study that 
those sub|ects with less extra verbal ability would have greater difficulty in 
civnveying iiinit pfs (ibid , W}, If foreign TAs do noi understand and practice 
cuituraily appmpnate nonverbal behavicMPS, they may be put in just this posi- 
tion. 

1 he kind of feedback from !>tudents which successful descripticm earns the 
foreign T A is its own reward. Moreover, in oersuaswn, it is known that engag- 
ing in a behavior leads to a change in a related cc^nitive state. It is not possible 
to tell whether attitude changes lead to the deserved behav^n\, or if once the 
behaviors are realized, the athtudes folknv naturally from the benaviors. In any 
i*\'ent, should it matter to tlw forei(^ TAs except as assuramre that cognition of 
the situation and thi ir optmns can precipitate more appropriate body language 
while speaking Fnglish, thereb\' making them more comprehens^e? 

The fort*ign TA faces one more potential problem* that of stereotyping. All 
foa*ign TAs arv sublet t to this difficulty. However, a strong, preconceived attack 
on possibk' sterei^typing can serve to subvert students' misconceptions because 
differences in judgment (alx9ut a person) may be the result of the nonverbal 
aunmunication cues wha^h are used in impression formation (Gitter, BliKh, 
and t^ildman, NTH, Acciirding to Black and Monteverde (1974, leported 
in Gitter, et al. pei>pk» who do not have personal informatk)n (or a strong and 
pi>t»itivt' attnbutionai first impression) about a person will tend tc judge him or 
her Ml cording to the sterecnype asstxiated with the nonverbal cues." In addi- 
tKKi, the target ^H*rM>n is invited into interpersonal relationships in such a way 
as iv engender the pre|udged kind of behavu>r, that is, to behave in accordance 
with McMahan'* attnbutionai impression (McMahan »76, 288). Therefore, a 
petMm who um*h the Kxly language of a leader is assigned qualitks of strength, 
dvnamism. and assertiveness. whereas the non-i rader is judged as meek, sub- 
misst< e. qua-t A pers^m who acts like a k>aaer w " be reacted to as a leader. 
One w h4>se behavior suggests \us or she is not a lea ^ apt to be stepped m\. 
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Indtvil A shnh bs VW^nhtT^, Smiitroff. and TV-vke (NTH, fiS> show^ that 
IfcidtTshij' i»t the kind r€*qiiinH< of a tfdcher is peran^fd nonverbally thnmgh 
fve iitntj«.t. pruxfrnas. and arrangi'tncnf The fdi.turs that describe a leader are 
nelf -vimtidi tKe (a«»^rtiveness and pui*ie|, upenness (a cpmbinatiun of ability to 
rweive and resptmd to other group members), mformation (apparent knowS- 
ed«f and tho abihtv to present the intormation so that it is accessible to the rest 
or the group), and persuasion (the ability to affect the iiK^mbers of the grmip 
%%'hde hiiidmi; their respiH.-t). Furthermore, these dimensions of leadership can 
be leam^.'d 

rhuN foreign TAs must be prepared to aditpt the perceived behaviors of 
leadership and to removt' themselves from their physical stenxit^'pes, while 
still maintaining their own identities. A small, demure-appeahng Thai wcnnan 
must frw herself friim the mmassertive miKlel of the fc^ktale Asian woman, 
rhe bespcitacUHl C hinese si holar must show himself to be a master of practtcai 
matenai The athietic-iookmg African must ckrm4mstrate with finesse his or her 
intelU^tuat ahiitu^s The M«^iterrafH'an and the Middle Easterner must prove 
lapdiitv for foiUNi'd, forceful appltcatum of theory. By successfully avoiding 
suih steretitvfH-s, foreign TAs can help free American students from their 
misconceptions In the spint of intemationai educational exchange, perhaps 
this hreakmg ot stt- res»tyj>es, morv than all the subject matter knowl^ge they 
mipart. is the greatest umtribution made bv fvwign TAs, 



Endnotes 

1 Hin«tn»fi5 ajul HdiU v t\'y\>Tt ihdf undirr);raduates. LSI tt?^hepi and TA trdiiters 
MfiMk: \ Kii'«»tjp'M»t pt^tffttidl h»Tvi^n I As rankrd pnmumwtiini as tiiv must tmptfrtant vanab^ 
jfifl'M Mi inn fhf t»\ ^ rjjl Mtm^s dv\ jrJed thf speakers PntnuncuttiHi is a highiv wlurn! speech 
frjtur^* inJ nuv h«- j^-Txrived js ven imptnlant. but several t»t'the s!rategte»^ discuss<«d in this 
^h.i^ncT i jn mimmi/t' \uih phunologHal dttfKulties 

2 I hi> 4»bverv atum parallels a finding; m reseaah bv Keve ( 1 in which undergraduates 
ratt d yfi*^ 'nal'*.uitural prest nutums bv K^reij^n TAs more hi^hlv than suhfect-matter itpeeches 
^l\4-fl hs thv Nume I As 

t In .jui sfjiinnairf rx'sean it Hailev { luund that mm nw!|*»rs rated thetr fureign TA* 
N' "Mfi, .ififK niiirr « ntu jlK than Jul -ttutents nho Hvre enmiled in the TAs own disciplines 

4 lu I ^^H^ ha^ exiimmtsi the use ot transittonal exprt^sums in a disiinirse analvsis tif 
fi'iir nativi* ^pejkip),; physics I Ah matched with K»ur torei^n lAs m the same department. 
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The Progress 



V 



An Evaluation 
of a Training Course fm Fwei^n Teachity Assistants^ 

MarkLanda ' 
WiAiAM Perry 



5fnce Hie e^riy WTfh a serkHts prcMrai has arisen, at the Univeraty erf 
Minnesota and cHhtr U.S. university, regarding the nrfe of forpgn grad- 
Mi uate !btudents as teaching as^ii^rfants. In an age (rf increasing cmisumerism 
and ethoiKentnsm, fi>reign TAs have been chttci/ed for not providing the 
quality iff educatiim that Amerkan undergr^uate ^tuctents d^nand. As a 
result, the credibility i>f foreign students as effective dassrocmi teachers has 
been gn»a lly undermifwd 

Universit>' graduate departments, which in the past have had to rely only 
on scores on written English tests to determine tlw language im^eiK^ of 
pnispective students, can now get a reliable measure df spok«i English by 
requinng the Test of Spoken English. (See StansfieM and Ballard, Uits vcrfume.) 
ft graduate students have been offered Bnamial suppcnt in the fcntn of dassroom 
tedihtng asststantships. and if, upon arrival, their ccmimand of Engl^ does 
m>t meet dep*irtmental standards, they may be referred to an inten^ve Elfish 
pnigram hv turther training. If the institution offers a special course for foreign 
TAs, thi-N niav rm-ive training dia-ctly related to the use of English in tlu? 
dassnnim. 

TK- inve^tigjtiun reported on in this cl^pter evaluates the fiwign TA 
ioursi- develofn-il at the University of Minnesota and attemfHs to isiHate fhe 
vanalHes ,i!k*vling tlu» success of fon*ign TAs in American classrooms. Tin? 
vanaWes that wiU be examined include English language profidenc\' and dass- 
HHmi teaching skills as well *s the individual TA s attitude liward his w her 
n>le as a Uuti her at an American university. 
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[X»scriptuin iif the Course 

f hf first iiHiniv lor hvfvtKn I Ah at tkv University irf MinneM^d ga*w cnit of 
a t4culty semifMr cwi instrurtumdl difiiign ft w^!> initially ik^gtied and taught 
b>' an tM- tnt^tructor from the Linguistics Departiwnt. The ten*week course 
focuNed on tmpniving the TAs' interactkmal skills, pronunciation, and listening 
arnipreht'nsttJn. The class met twice a week, and each TA had a weekly tutorial 
sesHHm with the instriictor. Videotape feedback was used, tnit on a very limited 
basis When the Ciiurse was offered for the «iecond and third times, it owiintained 
the prtmar\' futxis cm mteractional skills and <NkliHi a compoi^t emphasiaring 
e«ective teaching skills using extensive videotape leedb^k. The finirth irffering 
of thv aturse, made pin»sible by a Ciioperative Projects Grant itom tlw National 
^ Ass4Kiati4m for Fonngn* Student Affairs, iiKluded three weekly class sesskms 
and an individual tutorial. The classrocnn wt»rk was divided into an ESI. com- 
ponent and ^ cn^?»^^ltural teaching annponent. The course has sutmH^uendy 
bivn itfteriHi dunng thn?e academic terms. 

Ihi» ex^HTieme of devek^ng the anin»e has brought with it a variety of 
insights iitm erning the needs of the fi^reign TAs. It is apparent that they need 
tit ionientrati- 4»n sptnfic language ptx^m^^ in an intensive, individualized 
tutonat progftini f hi'V also need prattke in performing a range of teaching 
tasks whii h can K» folUwed bv group and individual feeidb^k sessicms. 

I he 1 SI uimponent <»t the foreign I A course is destgnt^l to place the TA 
in a vanetX 4»f ilassriHim situatums requinng diffen-nt types of interactional 
skill f ^siH» Appendix A> I he teai hing tasKN include simulating the first day irf 
I Ijss, defining a s|:HVtaii4fed term or comYpt; fielding student ^Ui>stions; giving 
iiral ins! rui ttons, i-\plaming a diagram, mifdel t>r illustration; presenting a short 
k^ture. «ind leading a group discussion. 

I hiring thf 4 lass si>ssHtns the TAs aw not tmlv expected to make their own 
pri'S4'nt*i(i4nis, but alsi 1 to evaluate the pt*rf(vnnames of other TAs. As the course 
4 nntmues. the 1 As assume mafor resptmsibility ft>r pnniding useful feedback 
to the presi»nters An atmosphea- of irusf and openness gradually emerges 
among the T As m the cl.»>s, helping them deveU»p seif-confideiice and the 
»ttn|j!v t*» e\ jkijti* thi*msflvt*s m their tmn roles as teaclH^rs. Seif^'valuatKm is 
enuHirii>;4 d Ou«mghtiuf the ioursf m the develiYpmi>nt of tnith teaching and 
tan>;uagt' skills In i^rdfr ti^ become more effi*ctive ilassriHmi teachers, however, 
thrv ,i|nu Ir.trn h> inti grati- ffu'sf skills with an understanding of the cultural 
\ jfMhlrs invnhtul in tLissriNim int«Tactum. 

Mt'thircl 

In r\.il(i.itifi)t; tht* f fti»4 ftv t ness of the toursi, a casi* sfudv methiHl was 
jjttptrd f his fn«»th4Kl made it piissibk* in m\vT\m*t the I As' evaluative rfsptmses 
.•n a qurstionnairtM »nierningthecoursi*in n*latufn t4> their sticct*ss as ilas^rtt-im 
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tt*diher> {a cupv 4ft the* i|ut*srk>niuimi?% given in Ap|:tendix B). An attempt was 
made to delermimr whether tht* I A had succvsshiUy int^ated into the iKa* 
demic community and the extent to which %ucce^ aiuld be attributed to tt^ 
foieif^ TA training coun»e. 

The evaluative qyi^^ttunnaire was divided into a set of introspective ques- 
tion?! focuMng on the T Ah teeii nj^s about their actual teaching experimces, and 
a wt ot retrospective questiitns concerning itw f(Ket|^ TA training aniise whkli 
had been completed twelvv to Mteen mitnths pmn* to the investigation. Both 
sehi iff questions were open-ended ind were intended to alUnv the TAs to 
ciHnment at length on their own de^-etopment and cm the various aspects of the 
courML*. 

Ihe folliiwing procedurt* wa^ used. Ten TAs (eight men and two wcvmen) 
.Who had completed the timrse were given the thn-e-p^ge qut^i^tkmnaire. Tb«.y 
were asked to give factual informatiim, including TOtFL Ncores, pitsitions held 
in their departments, and an estimate o^ their amount of daily interaction with 
KngiiHh spe«ikers Thev were alsi9 asked to rate themselves in the areas i>f 
hstening, proiiurH iatnm, ^^vaking, a^mpl>sitii^n, aiuJ grammar. The question- 
nairi'H wert* completed pruvr to indivklual inu?rvk^ws. 

UMng the questuHinain* «i •» a guide, two instructors kit the fonngn T A course 
coniiui ted inter\ lews u ith e ji h i>f the TAs. The TAs were given an opportunity 
to expand cm Tarts 11 and lil the questionnainv Tht^ interviewers wen* fHif 
intea»sted in eliciting anv p«)rtKiiiar kind of a*spi>nse, Init rather in creating an 
atmi^phere in whwh the TAs wouki fw! comtiirtabk? discussing thdr teaching 
and the eff%\ tiveiH»ss trf the foreign TA a»urse Their oral responses were used 
as a OHMns of asst*ssing tlunr spoken fcnglish protic^nc)* *?nd attitudes toward 
teaching. I laving s4'r\ i»il as foreign TA ctnirse instructors, the interviewers were 
tn a po<«{ft(fn to iommi*nf on kmgitudtnat changes in language prc^ciency and 
attitudcv I)h* interview intormatHm was usi*d ;oci»mplement the other sources 
iit i*%aluatu>n. such a-* dinvt iibsenations c classriHim teaching. inter\'iews 
wUh colleagues and supfr%'isi»rs. and studer (»pinKtn surveys. 

Results 

In thi-ir evalujtiims of the foreign TA course, the I As n-acted to the nuTSt 
ami least useful cornfxmenfs of the courM' Then' appeared to be agnn^ment 
that valeofapm^. follow up tutorials, pver tc'achmg practRe, and individual 
vwn on lan^iMgi' Jiffu ultifs wcti^ thv most valuable features of the courMv 

V!i»si 4>f thi F An tt'it th.it the ccnirse heiptHJ t*^»m impnHe tlu'ir English 
lapgua>;e skills Simecomment^Hi that they had seen no markiKi impnnement 
in tb«"fr lan^tiagi- skill*^ Mi>v,»'\er, th*«v were at kast aware of what their prt^ 
terns vvrri- iUkI of v\h,it ^pi*4ifu kinds of praitHv might hetpt them improve. 
Mi»st uf (he I As ftnmd the teaching tomjHiiH-nt of the CimrM^ quite usi^ful. The\' 
gamed a nvw apprit latum ot the impttrtarHe of cirnimunu ation with an audi- 
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etH v Jind 4ilv4i Kvdnu' fiuart* ot the mtsJ to jdapt, U» an appriTpriate extent *0 
student e\pei t*itKins in iiw Ameman tlassnnmi. Si^veral ot the TAs stated that 
the ciHip^.* was tini shiirt to deal eMcvtively with tin* pwbiems facing the h^eign 
I A. Only one telt that the course wa*» mit useful 

A morv detailed case-by ■ca**'' H'ws made it piissibie to complement the 
H ntten data H'ith the deeper ins.^ at cinild be gained through the interview 
|>roie». In cc?nsidenng individual i*. js, an interprt*tation of e^h TA's walu- 
ative statenK*nts was made. Fmm an a'^alvsis of these statements, it was possible 
to Construct four distiml pnHik^ or * vs gnniped acrording to two factors: 
first, whether the I As in questkm had decided tOi*imtinue woriung as teachers 
an Amencan classnxim after taking the TA course, as i^^posed to wofking 
under a pniressiw as a research assistant (RA) or as a paper*gra4k*r; and second^ 
whether the I As' i*\*aiuations of themselves as speakt^ of English and as 
classrtHTni teachers wen» ctmsistent .vith external e\'aluaUims (interviews, class- 
nxvin obsiT\ations, and comments tmm academic advisers, supervisors and 
aiiiea^ut*s, and -students). The comNnations i^f these categories are depicted in 
i i^iire f 



\hd rurf cttnttnut* VM CiHitinue 



i 4 m SI stmt wMih 



Not 1 4»nsi-.tvnt 
with f^ttTn^tl 




K t/f*\'Hft/ \ !n thiN liitf^orx are the I As whosi* evaluatitms ot themsi'lves 
ni.ifi htni c'^fc-r fi<il 4*v tihiatiuns. hut %vho 4 hoM* not tu teat h. This choice appi*ar4*d 
fii K' hj>«%l itn their iomern Un hi^U standards m educution, which, in their 
\H'\\ . Jepi*nded >;fejllv upi»n the teacher's ability to Ciimmunkate effectively 
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in Englifvh. Thcsv T As wfiv aware of the inadequacies in their aimmunication 
tJulk and telt that thev netnlc-d mniv specific training befinv Uking on tiw 
re^fHWHibilitiescit teaching in the Anwncan classnx>m. They amsistently made 
efforts to impnne, hut by the end of the cxiunie, they were still not sati«Uied 
with their tmpnn ement and chose nc^ to teacii. 

The ltn»t TA in thi»* categi>ry came to Minnesota from anodier university in 
the U S. wheiv he had earned an M. A. in mass communications without having 
to demonstrau> proficiency in tnglish. He had written his thesis and all of his 
papers m his native language. Upon arrival at Minnesi^, he was required to 
take courses in English as a secimd language befiw pursuing his Ph.D. One 
year after fulfilling the minimum ESL requirement and having stud^ at the 
VhXy levH, he voluntarily returned ttf the ESL program and expressed doubts 
about the adequacy of his English. \ iv wanted to support himself with a teaching 
asMstantship, but his Uk ot prirficiency for teaching in the English language 
made him he^tant ti» do S4>. He then enrolled in the course for foreign TAs. 

Bv viewing his videotapes with the instructor of the fortngn TA course, he 
was aMe to understand how his language differed from that of native speakers 
ot I nghsh. He began to mcmitor himself carefully ami to impnwe his English. 
Even though he did manage ti> improve, he chose not to tejch because of his 
atmern for the educational needs of American students. He still felt his skills 
wen' snadi-quate for a regular teaching assistantship in his department, but he 
woukJ kiiure m l nglish on special occasiims. 

Among the ten case studies therv is a second example of a TA whose 
dtvisicm Hift to continue teaching was alsc» based u|xm feelings erf language 
inadequacy. As a reseaah assistant in a clinical field, he realized that the 
Amencans with whi»m ht* came in amtact were understanding him. During 
the TA cinirM* he learned how to interact moiv effectively with clients, but his 
speaking skills remained clearly inadequate for dassnvm teaching. However, 
It IS interesting to note that even his academic adviser winild not tell him that 
his pronunciatum was uninteitigibkv 

When interviewed eighteen months after compk»hng the course, the TA 
ifp*»rted that he had wwked six months with a spi*ech therapist but had finally 
given up hiijn- ot beiimung a classnxmi TA. He reluctantly chi^se t4» support 
himselt bv wcvrUing as a tc^st-grader. 

Cdtt'itL^ry B: The five case studies that comprise the seciwKl cati^c»ry are those 
TAs who evaluated themselves in essentially the same way they were c»valuated 
bv ttthers and who chtrse to ctwitinue teaching. Thc^ were awanr of the factors 
inhibit mg their sucivssful conrmunication with American undeigraduate stu- 
dents, but nc»\ertheU-ss, chose to support themselvc^s as classroom hrachers. 
I hev devekipt^ stratc^gies for intc*grating into the «:ademic environment and 
fur Citping with thc»ir cMssnH^r.i communk^ation pn*lems. Through the TA 
cxiurse, thev became aware of c^tac"k-s to c^immunkatkm and twk steps io 
improve Thev learmni f n>m the TA course that the suavss of their own anirses 
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4iIm» di*p(*nJtHl m part on the iiRffXTation and mutivatian of the students. They 
niiiKfit/iHi thfir uwn rwi-d tn di'vt-lop ti*i hniques tor interacting with American 
students who had never eniounten^ a non-native speaker irf English in the 
n>le ot classriHim teacher, 

Although each of the five TAs in this category had unique pn^iems in the 
areas of language and teaching, their evaluations of Hiemsdves were comistenf 
with external evaluattims which were based tm classroom observations, inter- 
views, student evaluations, and commi»nts tnim pet>ple they worked with <m 
a dativ basts. T As m this gnnip tended to rate their pnrftciency in the various 
skills m Fnglish as either goihl or fa^r with (nxmuiKiation consistently given the 
latter rating Thev felt there was slight improvement in their abUity to use 
tnghsh hir teaching, but ail of these TAs felt ainfidmt about teaching, and 
most of them had noti-d impntvement in their teaching since they had begun 
working as f As. 

The most salient characteristic shaa*d by TAs in this group was their 
4*ofHem that their students understand them. One TA emphasized the impor* 
tame ot being able to pass on her kmnvledge to her stiKtents. In order to 
siu teed in this endeavor, she found it was essential to understand her American 
students m t»rdtT to suui-ed in this. Her attitude was shaivd by *he (rther TAs 
in this category- Thev actively S4 night feedback from their students regarding 
iommunuatton in the classriH>m. An analysis of their suoessful integration 
showi*d that eai h ol them had a different set of needs, but that ail of them had 
eithcT verv little or prvvious teaching experience. 

Category C In this ca»egor>' is a TA who chose not to cimtinue as a classroom 
teacher and wh4>M» evaluaticm of herself did not match the external evaluatkms. 
She iaiki*d sfit atntideniv. althinigh her ci>{k?agues ami supervisors believed 
she had excellent language skills and consideraUe potential for classroom teach- 
ing lnter\ H-ws with her and videotapes of her teaching led to the same conciu- 
Slims ^\\v rated her prcifk-R^nty as fair in all skills except aimpositicm, in which 
she rated herself as ;%H»r. 

As a petMm of small stature, this TA faanl the pn>btem of projecting her 
M»ft \4ucf over the hackgnmnd muse in lab sck*nce classes Fven in traditional 
lei tun- st'ttings, \wt students tound it difficult to hear her. She attempted to 
Mtlve this problem b\- using a microphom* tnit fiHind the situation unsatisfactory 
and divided to suppi^rt herself as a research assistant rather than as a classroom 
t«Mt her 

( iittytffy In the final categorv are the TAs whi> decayed to cimtinue as 
i lassnnmi teachers, vet whose* evaluations ttf themselves did niH match external 
fvaluatums rbt»se 1 As are of particular concern in amtrast to those in Category 
H. who .iIm» (imtinued teac hmg. Friim the sampk*, there aa» two TAs in this 
tatcgi»r\' 

I hi* first :s a teacher an introductor>' lab anjrse who had considerate 
teaching exfH-m^mv befon* coming to the United States. When 4i..ked how he 
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frft abiHit hij* U'dching, he resptnwled in writing that it was a perfect way to 
It'dm En}M«sh. He Idt that ««l to MS pcnvnt foreign TAs are effective teachers 
and that if their student» did mrt understand them, the students need only to 
"watch and learn. " He felt he had no prt^kms in teaching or in using English 
despite the fact that his TOER score barely met the minimum requirements of 
his department at the time of his admission to graduate school. He rated his 
sliiUs in alt language areas as j^wd. As ftw the evaluative questionnaires filled 
out by his students every term, he read and destroyed them routinely, so none 
were available ft»r this analyse. 

When he was observed in the classroom for this study, both his language 
was highly formal and his teaching style seemed inaf^priate for the situation. 
Paring the first thirty minutes of the 45-minute dass period, he lectured to tlw 
twelve undergraduates by awnmenting on a totally prewritten outline on the 
blackboard/ He sat on a taNe at the side of the mom and ipa^ in a law 
miMiotone with his eyes fixed on the board. He asked two questions during the 
period, but th»' studt«nts were unable to answer them. Student names were not 
used, the I' A provided the answers to his questions and said that he hoped 
they understtHHl. He then urged the students not to sleep. 

After this tibservatiun, it was corwluded that the students must have either 
undtfPitiHid the concepts being taught behne the dass session h^ begun or 
thev had arrived at new insights during the periixl withtnit chixwing to interact 
with the TA. A thiitl, very real possibility, <rf cwirse, was that they still had not 
grasped the concepts by the end of the pen. In any case, the TA did not 
modifv his U-cture style even thinigh the class was small. At this point it was 
suspected that the TA s .'oncept of an effective h?aclw did not match the 
expectatiiins of the students. 

The other PA m this category taught a beginning language couree. He had 
been teaching his native language in the U.S. for finir years at the time ot the 
study He rated himsflf as gtK»d in listening, speaking, and prtmunciation, and 
as fair in grammar and amiposition When he assumed his TA fK>sition, he had 
difficulties assticiated with his lack of experience in teaching and with aural 
tumprehfnsit»n As he gained experience, he became very confident and felt 
that he w.is an effeitive cldssriHMn teacher. Like the first TA, he felt that his 
English improved through his teaching and through contact with Americans. 
He felt he had nti problems with his teaching. 

Then- vv.is, huwtver, considerable discrepancy between this TA'sevalua- 
tiun of himsi-lf and 4»thers evaluations of him. in an interview it was found that 
his I nghsh had in fact impnwed markedly. He was abte to understand and 
re-,p«md to all ot the questions with little or no difficulty and appeared U» be 
t imfidi nr in his usi- ot English He felt that he had reached a point at which his 
teat hing was t-ttei live and saw no need to be interested in further improvenrH«nt 
A -subM-quent inter\ k-w with his super\ isi»f and an analysts of his students' 
evaluations n veakni a very different profife; fn>m the t>ne that he had given. 
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His sufvrvisi»r h.id nwivinJ <s numbi*r of aimplaints abiiut his ttMchmg, and in 
her ifbMTiJtiiins ot him shf tvH that ht* ha»J aHistdcrabie diffkult>* amimiini- 
c jtinK with tho studi'fitN in his ilus**niiini. I hf whtttm cvdiuatkmnirf iiw instruc- 
tcir wva' Hi'fUTally tjvorabk* except for st*viTai umiplajntH amcerntn); the lack 
ot liarity in his grammatical explanatiuns in En^ish. Mis students alsii com- 
piainiHj aKHjt not having an uppiirtunity to practice the target languai^ in class. 
C hxv student vvnHe that the teacher and the ttass were "seMom 4Vi the same 
wave length/' w hich made learning difhcult. 

An analysis of a videtttape of this TA's classnHim teaching cimfiitned the 
disiTepancv descnbed abos^v The atmosphea* in his ciassnnim was highly 
t^imial with onlv minimal interaction K?tween the TA and the sttidents. It was 
^vrhafLK easier tor the students to accept hts fihi^rtcomings as a teacher because 
he was teaching a f<m'ign langua^* mtt reijuiring eii^dusiu* dependence on 
tnglish tor instruiiion, Because* he was teaching a language Ciiurse and mH a 
iOUfM* in a field like math or physics, the students may have ei^tended some 
degriv ut cultural acceptance to him that wrnild most likely not have been 
extended tn fifs iounterpart m the e other fields. 

Discussiiin 

Althou>;h each tit the partiufMhts entered thi* foreign TA course with 
unH|ue ch^tr.ii tertstics and sptvific nei*ds. it was piisMbk* to isitlate the vanaUes 
of tnglish language pnifiCH»nc>% teaching skill, and attitude for each TA. The 
development of the fcnir discrete cati'gi>ries pn*sented in the prtniinis sectkin 
has factiitativJ anaU sis of these variables and has led to some useful gent>raliza- 
tums abimt eac h of the variabies. 

Most lit the I As telt that (nglish was their main pn^lem. Although some 
I A»» showiHJ dram^itic impmvenH*nt m various anras of English language pro- 
fiiiem v. ehis was generallv ntH the case. As the course amtinued^ the TAs in 
i ategor\ B saw the need to aimpt*nsate for their lack iff fluency in the classitHHn 
setting, ri*ali/ing that language impn»vement at their level would take place 
iuilv as a gradual panx-ss These TAs were espiviallv i»pen to ciassnHim strat- 
egies iiestgiKHl to support their oral pri*sentatiitns, e.g., using the blackboard 
to ensun* thai students understand particularly troubii*s4mH* ViKabular>' items, 
4>r asking tor imnH*diate ft\*dback cm key points in the pa*sentatkin. 

I >n the other hand, the TAs in Catt^ory D, who also ch4>se to amtinue 
teaihing, rft*niain4*d i^onvinu'd that a mastery of English was the kt»y to being a 
^uicesstu! t Ijssfxioni teacher. I As in this group wen* open to activities specific 
lalK designed tt> improve their tnglish language aUlity. The\' were k»ss inter* 
I ^tetl in learning strategies to supfHirt their aimmunication with students in 
the 4 l.issn II »m 

I \en though language is clearlv a mufiir Vdnabk* inckissnx^m interactii ^, 
tmmedwte nr dramatic impntvement in this area was not fri\]uently i4>ser\x'd 
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or enpitlfd It IS i'%tn-mflv inifH>rtant that the TA*. be fH^rsuddtiJ that then? an? 
tniitai vanaWi-s other than I fi^lish invHvi*d in overall teaching ettectivenessi. 

In the aa-a *tt teaching skills, it was tiHiiiil that the TAs with limited teaching 
expeneme were ver> tipen to making changes in their teaching and that, in 
manv casi*s, thesi- changi*s wen* made quickly. On the tHhcr hand, ^nnne the 
TAs wiio had pn-vuius teaching experience entered the foreign TA anirse with 
certain prmmceivi'd mHtons about teaching and learning and were ikH as open 
to change or adaptatum. T icy came into the ciiurse with specific idea?* and 
expectations concerning their role- as teai hers at an American university and 
Mi the course with essentiallv the -.ime ideas. It appean\i that they had decided 
in advance that thev haci certain deficiencies, particularly in language abfUty. 
whnh when n^mediixl, would make them effective classroom teachers. They 
n*sisti*d the idea of icHiking at the w hitle range of skills and attitudes that might 
atfei t their pt*rti»rmame as I As The cither TAs w ith teaihing experawe chose 
mit to teach even after taking the fivn-ign TA course because erf their respect foi 
high standards in education. Thev felt that because of their inadequacies in 
I nghsh. tin \ would take riim-teaching p^^sitions until they had impnived suf- 
tuientiv It was dppan'nt that Minn' of the TAs in this category ccnild have 
functioned adequatelv as ilassnnim teachi*rs. 

In contrast io ihv variable of language pnrfinenc>% dramatic impnivement 
was fn*iiuenttv «»bM'r\i*d in the area of teaching skills. It was often easier for 
•nexjH-nenied teai hers to makec langes in tht*ir teaching btvause they generally 
had ni>t develttfvd ngid ideas comerning the btM way to teach and k^am. 
f xfvnenced teaihers. tm the t>ther hand. wcn« fai^\l with the difficult task of 
adapting tbfir luttu^ns ot teaching and learning to the expectahons of their 
Aim*ruan students lnr both expenenci^d and inexpenenced fiweign TAs. an 
appropriate attitude toward differences in educational systems seeiued to be 
esM*ntial flu* 1 As w ho were successful in this an*a developtnl an appreriahim 
of their studen ts' jH'rsjnt lj\ es 4»n classnxw interactitm. 

I he cultural and attitudinal variables involved in teaching are perhaps the 
most difficult to is4>late and analv/e, but at the same time, may be the most 
n-habk* pnxJii tors ot suci ess. When fi>nMgn students ciime to the United States, 
thev find theniM'ives in a vcrv dif fu ult situatum. Ihey may have a strong desin* 
t4i integrate completelv intit their new envmmment. For many of them, this 
mav mean trvmg to become like the Amencans they encounter in their daily 
lives Through this desin* to K-come a part of American culture, they may try 
to mininn/r differt'fues and emphasi/f similarities. 

this desire to identifv with AoH-ricans may be iHie reavim that miist i>f the 
fiireign I As tn this ^tud v claimed that (• ngiish was the primary factw determin- 
ing; their suicess in the cLissnii>m. This perarptiiHi may have been the reasim 
that Mtme of the I As wcrv k Utstil to activities di'signed to impnwe their teaching 
etfittneness nr lo ini reas. their awan'ni'ss of cultural differences in the class- 
aH>m I hmrvt-r tht- cultural differences invdved indassnxim teaching, indud- 
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iiiK 4!iHUinptuin«i aixHit learning, mav be the HHinx* ot the gnratei^t difficulty for 
the tiimgn I A in AmtfKan cia?i<>iaHmi!i. There<iia\ if hneign TAs are t^>en 
ti» analyni*^ and JiMiiHSHtn i»t these ditterem%H», their succes*^ may be severely . 
limited. 

Condustons 

Fmvfgn graduate fitudent» who chmm* to sufifpiHl themselves by working 
as TAs in American univeruttes are taced with difficult situatiiH^. These TAs, 
who an* required to provide quality educaticMi to their stuciknts, may encounter 
serums probh^ms in da^^smom communication because ot ttteir level of pttrfi- 
ctency in the English language, their teaching skills and experience, and their 
atntude toward dassnxmi education. 

This chapter has discuss^ case study's iff ten fcmHgn TAs who had taken 
a special cinirse designed to improve their classroom effectiveness. Although 
each T A had different language needs, dif^^rent levels of teaching experience, 
and dif ^<*r**nt jttitudi*s toward the educational process, it was possible to create 
fmi: u.stinct categcHies based on (I) 1k>w the TAs evaluated themselves aiHt 
w« f cvaiuati-d bv others, and (2) whether or not they chose to continue as 
ilassn^im teachers after compkrting the training course kn foreign TAs. 

The two categories of TAs who cheese mtt to ccmtinue as dassmom teadiers, 
C att*gont*s A and C\ are of partkrular interest in this study because these 
TAs, ftfT a variety of reasons, have made the dH»ce to not be invdved in the 
iHiucatitin of American undetgraduates. On the cHher hand. Categories B and 
r> indudi* the TAs whu have* amtinued as dassrcxmi teaci^rs. 

Those in Categcnrv B, the largest group, achieved some degree of successful 
intrgratttm intit the Amerkran dassnvom. Although each 0f them stiU had spe- 
cific diffiiiiltii*s in the an*as of language and teaching skilb, their open attitude 
tiiward ciassnHmi educatiitn in the United States serv^ as a moderating vari* 
able. These TAs had a n.*alistic perception of themseiv^ as speakers of Enj^h 
and ^s dassnnnn teachers, as shinvn by the match between their evaiuati<ms 
«>f themst*lvi*s and external evaiuati«ms. Toey saw both dassnnnn teaching and 
Linguagr skills <]s gradual prcKX^sses aH]uiring Ci^nstant attention for impitwe- 
ment to take plaie. 

in amtrast. the TAs in C ategctiy D, whc* aisi* amtinued te^hing, did not 
shiiw the saim* degnre of sucofssful integration intit the American dassroom. 
I hfM* I As had shiiwn impntvement m ttuHr English language skills, t%tt exhib- 
ited a rigid attitudi* tcnvard iiassniom education . They had specific preamceived 
mitions about the educatutnat pnKess, whkh .nay have been a reflection erf 
t-ithrr J c ultural or a pi*rM»nal attitude toward educaticm. Th** study found that 
fhi'M* f As did mH have a reaiistii' peavptiim of themselvet^ as speakers c4 
Fnghsh or as ciassnxim teacht*rs. Their attitude* toward impvctving dassroom 
ettei tivi-ni*ss was that if tlieir English skills impntved, they wmM autimiatkalty 
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beaHiHf nuHv efUirti w Uwlwrs. Tfw dt!screpancy finitid between the way these 
J As peftvived themselves and the way itther*, induding Anmrkran ui^eii^ad^* 
uate student* and immediate supmriMtn, perceived tfwm »ugf^^ that this 
catef^ny of the tiHir requires the must imnwdiate attentiim, assuming that 
quality educatiiin tow undergraduates is a high prkwrity. 

These case studies have slnmn that proficiency in the Engjish language 
and aikquate teaching skills are essential to ttw foieif^ TA's success in the 
Amencan cbssnnmi Himrever, ilw studies alsii indicate that ttw individual 
TA's attitude timard the educaftcmai process in the United States is a key 
vanabk in classriKYm effectivene?«» that nH>rits further attentkm and research. 



Endnotes 

1 An «faHif r icr%i«>n ot this chapter appeared in ttw Mmm'n:S<.>l. fifumal 

2 F»»r turthrr Jim usMiin <»f bUvkbtMrd tedinH{u<*^ >tv thf diaptiff by Shaw and Cparale. 
tills v«*lunu' 

Appendix A i ta^^rthmt lommunuatum fi^fvrdgft TAm 

IKc* f As prrst'nt the' s%!ljbus and evsenlial intt^rnwttim ttw anirw an* teaihsng 
f he flit us iff this first ditiviH is im ck'adv prrst-ntinf; thf pfrtinent inr(mnatu>n and ifstab- 
livhinic rappivrt mth thi- vUss ( VS mmutesi 

in this diitnitv the l As pivsent a driinitnm k4 a -^lal term in amnept ht?m their MAs, It 
IS essential that the I As aJapt their nwitenal to meet thr general k^'H oi the audtencv and 
that the k-ngth iit the presentatum be kept wthm the ptvsc nbed time limit i%7 minuU*!») 

rhe f As i^ufsf a aia^ram, mtidd. iHustratHm inm their fields tii present U» the t:la*s. 
f his 4i tivit% rtn^uirvs the f As to us€' the Hat kbiiani in skmut other teadunt; aid and at tiw 
srfme tinte tf m«iintain adequate eve ctintail with the fUss. <V7 minutesl 

In this aKin\t\ the ! As ^ve the klass dtrei tnms Hn drawing M«nething (u^UdiUv a getimetru' 
design i^r svrnK«l| i>nlv oral L&tmmunkratum c^n he ui*d. The dans members lan ask 
^uestums to Ukus i»r danh- the TAs dirvilHms The TAs fetei%e immediate feedhadi m 
their suiiess m iommunKanng the speat«^ inftrnnatum 

. ^ f U'Utft^ *jut"-tu*fts 

Questions KiM-d on vMh I A s pn»\kHis prt*sentatHni are ^sked by natue speakers ot 
l-HKlish f he 4|ue%t»«»ns are auduTtapi*d and then ptaved Un the TA^ to answer. The TAs 
4rv videi»taped in trtmt ot the da'»s as lhc\' listen to. restate, ami answer tlw questtcms Fhe 
»lass memt»t rN ^an a-A Un wUnticatuHi eUlxnatH^n This acti%it> hioises m listening 
vkiHs js urJI .1% the ^hilit\ to t lear'v and a^'euratelv restate questums 

h shift t la furt' 

\\w I Ah pfeM*ni sht^ leitur**s based on ttipKs ii| genrral interest fnmi their fields This 
aitiMtv requifvs the TAs ti» synttu'si/e the ^lls emnhasi/ed -n the a»urst» and is intended 
tt» gi\e thrm J liear si-nse of what ^he\ have am>mfrttshed dunng tl^ifiMrhfr (10 minules) 

In this M tiv it\ !b4' f As I an draw im tht» inhirmatKW presenhfd in the pre\ unis lecture and 
4 an assume ^ M-rtatn amount i>t shared kmrnledge on tht* part the class members This 
j^ives them ♦in i<pp^tflunit% H» tlanh' problems fnmi tfw pievitHis pivsentatHKi and to 
eUNtrat** i>n a spititK. p^tmt <I0 minutes) 
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Appendix B. ' Umt^erstht of Minnesota, clas>rc(m ammunMtum :^Uh ^n- 
mtfrnath^fuil M>. ftHUnv-up ifuestkmMiK' 

1 Name 

2 £>pp«rtment 

4 When did Skm Nqpn yinir ^udtn at the U o^ M? 

5 Him many graduatr cirdtH do yma tst^iy take pift quarter? 

6 When dt» ytni plan to fumh ywur defpiw? 

7 What tvpp^ iH d^MsUtitJ^ips have vtni heW at the L) til M? 
ff What have y«ni tauf^t at ttW* U cif M? 

*♦ Are V4VU teadtti^ thi«i quarter' 
It! thm Ur^if are the dai9«e» yvu teach? 
I i fUm' i^ten d4> viHi have TA mecting«»? 
12 Natfve lan^ud^ 
1.1 Cinintrv 
U UHH saw 
15. Midlife Te^ iMTitre 
Ih. What language dii yuu speak at htime? 
17 I km' many htHir^ a day do yuu generally Hpeak Engli94i? 

1 H |*k*asi' ve the name i»t at lea«4 iHie perxtn wtuY has observed yinir teaching or hat* a good 
idea ot vinir pn^K K'ntv in Flnghi^ti. 

fVrf // 

flease rate \%mr imn pn»ttt it*ni'v m ^inglish in the h^Uowmg areas: 

i Grammar Vervguiid 
Listening 

C itmpfehensiiHi Very good 

SpeakJng Very good 

fStmunitatHvn Very gunl 

i ftimpiKitfttn Very good 

t f he htlk>wing que^tiims are intended kn people who have been teaching during the lant 
year } 

1 Him di> vini hvi abtnit teaching at the U o# M? 

2 Have there been any changes in yiHir Caching <tiiKe yw have been at the U of M? 

^ it viHi tit'l vitur teai'hing has changed, what tk> ytm think the id uses i>l the changes an?? 

4 Have there been anv ilianges in yinir ability to use Errglish for leaditng? 

^ it vini teel viHir pn^fnienc'v m English has changed, what do ytnx think the causes irf the 
ihange*^ are'' 

I'aff III 

f Ihmktn^ hack itn the L\Hirse 'X.'UssrtKNn Cimimunicatiim iin fntematumal TAs" that you 
tiH>k. what were the miM useful parts i^ ttvanirse nni? 

2 What Npet itii benetits did vou gdin fnim the vam>tt» parts irt the ciHirse? 

\ >rudenl ttf I A at tht* L'nmTsjtv iff Minnesota, what specifk priiUems du you still have 
that the iiturse did mtt help yitu with^ 

4 How l ouki the unirst* have helped ytHi with these pn44ems? 

1 It vuu uert* a titreign I A |ust beginning at the L wouU you take this ccnirse? Why 
*»r Hhv mtt^ 





Fair 


f\ior 


Good 


Fatr 


t^• /f 


CkHid 


Fair 


f\ior 


Good 


Fair 




C«iH»d 


Fair 


Poor 
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Rcn)Nt:Y J. BAU.ARD 



imc thv Ivsi Iff tnglt^h as 4 Fivmgn Languaj^* (TOFFL) has been used 



^ Ui asMTss ihv iin^ii^h Un>;udgi* prtifideiKy of mm-nalive English speakers 
^Mapplying to undcrgracluale or graduate pnvgranis at U.S. and Canadian 
ntllfg**> -Jrid univiTsihcH. Thf lest, which has been 5i)nmn lu be valid ami ivliabk* 
wht-n Used Uh its tnU^ndtHi pur(KH»e, measures the aNIity to unden»tand spoken 
and wnnm English in an academic amtenl. 

Rei^auM* ot iiH^n^ased mten^t in a standacdi/ed measure of oral language 
pn?tkwncv, m 1^ the staH of Educatiimai Ti**iting Service initiated a research 
pnifivt (C lark and SwintcHi NTV) that culminated in the dcvelopnK'nt of the Test 
of f^tkc*n tngliHh iTSt) This c*um is a tape rec&irded measure of oral English 
pnifiiiem v in whu h the ewmmee's » 'sptmses an* also tape reanded. After 
HubMH|ut^t valuiitson in ai'ademtc settings (Clark and Swintiw t**)), the T5E 
tuvame an ttperational testmg pntgram^ Now m its third year of operation, the 
TSt: prm ides L H and Canadian universitii^s with a means tif measuring the 
f ngiish speaking abilitv of internatiiniai students who an* being consadered for 
tcRhin^ *fssist*Hitships or for other jHtsitiims that nnfuin* extensiw use of 
spok4*n I riKlish As .1 test of oral pntfica-m v, the ISh is a amif^rment to the 
fiitH It IS sp4»ns4m»d bv the U>Ff L Pnigram and is ddministen\l by Educa- 

TSK C ontent 

I hf I s| f.'.kes ab*»ut twc^nlv minuter and ctmsists of se\en sectiims, each 
in\oi\tn>; j (Mftuiitar s|>tHHh .utivitv Ihi* first stvtitm is an unscctrtni "warm 
up 111 uhkh fhi' fx,HnMi«H' rt'sinrnds nrallv to a short serii»s of bit^raphnrai 
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qut^^tums s^K^kcn iin fht- tvst tape {name, rv^siinn for ^tudving Fngii«ih, futun? 
pl«in*>. vh I In thf siHurHi Mi tHin, !ht' i^uminec n^^ds dMud a pnnti*d fMi^Mge 
iit <ipprimmdU-ly I2f^ Hiirds tirul is ttrfd Itvit sciiring wiil be tMsed iki pfcmund* 
dttim and ti vvrall claiit)' of npeech Time is aiUm ini fw pn«lifninar\* Mk*nt reading 
4»f the passage 

In the third sevtion, the examinee fieei» a serie*» trf ten partial ^ntences and 
IS aski*d til ciimpleti* each sentence iKaliy in a wav that avnvey«» meaning and 
IS grammatiiallv ciimxi. Siime samf^* items are. 

1 In iirder tii Itnish the assignnu'nt 

2 Hv saving (Hir numev 

1 While i was waiting tor the bu^ . . . 

4 Although many piH»ple liked the movie ... 

5 fkvauM* iff the uHd weather 

The fourth and fttth sections utilize pkiua- stimuli tlwt "tell a continuous 
sttirv After studving the drawings briefly, the examinee is asked to tdl the 
st»tr\ rfMf the pK lures show, and to include as much detail as po!>stMe. in 
Mititui five the examiiHv looks at a single phoHigraph and answers a serie!^ of 
sjHiken i^uestuHis ,ih(»ul the picture's cimtent. 

S*vtu»n MX cinisistN of a serH*s of spoken questums intended to elicit fiw 
and somewhat lengthv rtsponst^s fn»m the examiiwe. The 4)uestiinis require 
K»th des4 nptions of iommitn i>b^'ts{e.g. . describe a biivckr in as much detail 
as viHi cam and i*pt*n-ended expn*sskms ivf i^ntim iin familiar issues. For 
instame. an e\amint*e might be asked to disc uss the best way of dealing with 
the world hnxi shi^age The iinguistk* qualit\' and adequacy of aimmunicatton, 
rather than the speiifu kmvwledge revealed, are amsidered in scimng this 
SCH tiim 

in the «H*V('nth and final siilum, the examinee si*es a pnnted schedule, 
suih as the fiilhmuig schedule for an siraginan^ coursi-: 



Cht'ffit-'try 2in\ 

( lass Wk tures Mondays *ind Wixiru'silavs 

Andersiin iiaii K«Hmi .^)2 
M iKI UHlCla m 

i .ib4>r.it4ir\ I ndays 

fohnsim Hah Rixim 1(12 
^ S iiu p m 

hn.ii ex«imiii<it]<m VV'i'dnesdav, IKvemK'r lil 

Andersim ilall Koom 3cl2 
^f(MP lOlHIa.m. 

I niMTsifv htiiid.ivs IhurMlav, \o\fmber 21 

\ ridav \'4nemKT 24 
\o i lasvi's 
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TentbiHik. 



An tntraJuitiOfi to dJkge dkunistry, C. Qauss 
Ami i Whit*«he*J, iMcml UniviTiity Piv«s; W6 



The cdfididdte i« «i!»kvd Ui de^hc the sc hedule aknid, an tl^High inhuming d 
gniup iy( !itudent!i cm the day of ckis?i. 

Overview of TSE Operational Procedures 

The TSE i*» (^iven at TOtFL teM ventere in the U.S. and abnvad. It in given 
on scheduled TOEFI. dates siY that students can take biHh tests im the same 
day and at the same locatHtn. The U?st w ffiwn ^% times per year, currently 
dunng the mttnths iif August, Wn ember, December, March, May, ami |une. 

Administrative Proceiiurei^ 

Each year the eiuict test administration dates are puUished m ttu* TSM 
"twmimv Applicatum Form a?Kl Procedures " CofHes erf tlw fonn an? distrib- 
utinJ to all li )l f t. test centers, to American embassies, Nnatkmal centers, and 
language institute**!, and to numennis lAh^ agenctes aiHi individuats interested 
in the TSr.. Often dep«trtments that require TSE sciws erf applicants include 
a>pii*s itt the applaatttm torm in the* matt^rials sent in response to inquiries horn 
n4»n-native Fnglish spi^akmg persons. The TSF is given at TOEFL test ct»nters 
thnnighitut ttu* wcrrfd under strKttv amtmlled U'sting pnwdures. Once a 
annpkHed apppiicatntn form is received, the examinee is asMgned to a (est 
cvnter for the date selec.tc*d and sent a registratkm form, the TSE Lxaminc^' 
HamltkH^. andadisc Ihi*//iiri</K%>4anddiscirKtudeadescriptkmof eachsectKm 
ctt the test, the test din«ctKms, and practice questions. The rc*gtstration form 
requests tntormation neces«Hir\' to identify* the examinee and the names of 
mstituthmal siore recipients, 

Scohn}( PriKCiiurea 

I he t'xanumv's t«ipi*s is s4»nt diri\ tiv to ETS fi»r sctiring. TSE answer tapes 
are rafcHi hv of tn tal I s{ raters, who are c»\pt*r»«nci\l teachers and speiiJtists in 
the tu*M of f nglssh as a scvimd language. Raters an* trained at om?-day woik* 
sfiitps conductc^d bv I TS staff memK*rs. 

C urn»ntlv, e\er\ ISf tape* is ratc*d independently b\' tn^o raters; neitlH*r 
persitn rating an individual tape* knows the sct>rt*s assigned b%' the other, and 
the e%4imimv's •^iw is the* avc»ragi' 4»f tlH*ir twc> ratings. Scon*s are asf^gned cm 
f^nir sc*parate c ntena (overall cinnprvhensibility, pmnuiKiatHm, }^ammar, and 
fUienc V ) U the two raters di> not agnn* i>n anv i>f the fcnir sccws, a third persim 
iistc*ns to the anNV\(*r tape and rates the* an*as i\f disaga*emc*nt. In such a case*, 
the n*|»orted siores are basc^d cm the avc*rage the thrcv ratings 

The overall tomprehenstbilitv cTitenon is desigm*d tc* be* a gk^i rating of 
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the exJminwS prirfkietury in dealing with a variety trf annplex »peedi tasks, 
CH-eratl ic'mpiii4R*nHihlttv si^ire> dtv a^piHted un a that raf\fss^ from 0 to 
yoO; all 5icufe«t aa* anin Jed tu tht* neaaM a*nth. Desicriptiims of the perfonnaftce 
indicated by each scone ran^ folknv. 

Overall Ciimprehef isiNiity 

(VW Overall comprelwnsiirility too bw in even the simplest type o * speech. 
kiM-H) Generally iKit comprehwsibto dw to frequent pauses and/or 
rephrasing, pnmundaticm errors, Umi^ g^^^ vocalnilary, and lacked 
grammatical control. 

VHhl90 Generally compiehen^Ue but with frequent errws in pronunda- 
tK»n, grammar choice ot vocabulary items, and with scmie pauses or 
a-phraMng. 

21*^240 C generally compiebensiWe with siwie ermrs in pronundatscm^ 
grammar, choice irf vocabulary items, rr with pauses w occ^rSiimal refrfiras- 
ing. 

2S(M(() C'ompkHely amiprehensible in ncmnal speech, with occasicmal 
gramntaticai or pnmunc^tion errors in very coiloquiai phrases. 

The Moa* ofptirlv issued for the TSE consist irf an Examinee's Score Con* 
timnatn^n Reccnxi, v h is sent to the examinee, and an official score report 
that ts sent direaly by i:ducatkifiai Testing Servke to two institutkms specified 
by the examinee. Tlu? officiai score report includes the examinee's nan^, native 
CiHjntry and language, date of birth, tiw test date, and four different test somes: 
a Ncoa* for overall arniprehensibtlity and saws for the three diagnostic areas 
iif pnmumidtton, grammar, and fluency. It alsc^ provides descriptions of g^ieral 
speeth characteristics by scene level for e^<"h of tlK\H«' criteria. 

Speaking Proficiency English Assessment Kit (SPEAK) 

The TSi: pnvgram alsti infers the Speaking Pnrfiaency English Assessment 
Kit (SIT vXKK which enabk*«« mstitutions to utiit/e a retired test form faim the 
rS[ mtematuinal pa>gram for kxral placement purposes. While the T5E is 
designed tor use ir the selection and placen^nt of gr^uate foreign apf^ants, 
spf AK v»m us'^l to test those cura-ntly empfoyed as teaching assistants or 
in aiuither iafvuiry Using Ixrth the TSE and SPEAK, it is fX^si^Ue to assess tl^ 
4«ral 1 ngltsh pn>fii :t*nc>' of a mm*native gamp at the time of apf^aticm and at 
4imM>r mi^a' pinnts subsequent to their arrival i>n campus. Alternatively, one 
amid i omptire oversi»as candkiates' TSE samrs with the SPEAK satres of cur- 
n-ntlv fmpk»Vinl m»n-nati\»' speaking! As. 

SPI AK tiHitasns ail the n^tenals iH*edcHJ to set up ainl administer a kKal 
ti*sting pnvgram The kit includes a self-instructi<»ri li rater training manual that 
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tfXpl4inH him to admmisUf thf tt^t, htm' to um? the iweraW aHnpivhenMbiIit>- 
and dia(?nn>tK ^alv*, to dsnign rdtings, dnd h*m- to d^rmine the ot'erail ccMn- 
pfvhtfnsibtUtv and dugno^tic scores. AIm* included is a set t»f rater training tapes 
omtaintng example* of actual examinee performance and an explanation of the 
rating assigned to each response. A set of rater testing tapes permits the rater 
to sctwe a "^re^ of a>mplete tests and to compare the scores with the actual 
scores assigned b>' language tesHng specialists at ETS. The kit also incluiks 30 
reusable test bwiklets for examinees, one cassette and tme reel-to-reel test tape 
for actual admmistratuMi i^f the test, and a package of rating sheets to be used 
for the 4^!>signment of ratings and the cakulation of scores. 

SI'|:AK I*, jvailable fi>r direct purchase by unhrersity-affUiated English lan- 
guage .n^tifutt's, institutional testing trffices, private language schools, and 
other fduiatitw rcLited organizations serving puWic or private educational pro- 
grams For additional mtormatum, write lo SPEAK, Box Princeton, N| 
08541. 

Currvnt Uw c»f TSE and SPEAK 

As of August m^. IHi: and SPEAK were being rfsed by several alleges 
and unn ersities (siv Appendix A) to assess the spttken English skills of foreign 
teaching assistants and other foreign students. The state legisUture of Fkmda 
recentiv mandated mm-native spiaking instructors "be proficient in the oral 
use t»f English, as determined by the Test of Spoken Enf^ish ... or a similar 
test" {Chwthif iff Ht^hfr Uucatton, July 7, 1983, 2). Both TSE and SPEAK are 
currentiv being aHisiden«d at many oti^r institutions in the U.S. and Onada, 
particularly tht»s*r with large graduate programs aiwl those admitting a large 
number of foreign graduate students. Institutiims set their own criterion levds 
tin these tests; tvpnallv, the standards of acceptable oral pn>ficiency for non- 
native spiaking TAs fall within a range of 200-250 on the overaU romprehen- 
sibilitv scale 

The TSE is also used within the health-related professwns. Currently, 
tiireign trained vftrrinarians aw recjuirfd to submit TSE scores to the Education 
O^mmissum on hnvt^n Veterinar> Graduates, an affilute of the American 
Vetennarv Medicine Assi»ciation. these candidates must demonstrate profi- 
CH*nc>- in spttken English as part of the process of becoming licensed to practice 
vetennarv medicine in the United States. The TSE is also required of foreign- 
trained nursi N applving for licensing to the Ct»lorado State Board of Nursing. 
A recent rese* h study (Ptmers and StanstieM l^J shows the TSE can also 
b»' a valid m* re of oral langua^ proficwncy for use in the certificaticm or 
licensing 4>f tum-native English-speaking professicmafs in the health-related 
tiflds of meduinf, nursing, pharmacy and veU-rinary medicine. SPEAK is also 
used for on-site testing b\- a number of gtwemment agencies and private cor- 
ptTratMins. 
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Research on the TSE 

1^ A?* noted abi»w, the I St an J SPtAK an* aHnmeaiaily available tests erf 

oral Englt!ih pn»Hcienc\* whkh have been used in many jrituations. With the 
incneaiied utUi/^tion of the TSE and SPEAK, it has been |X>ssfble to ainduct 
%tudte^ ot their feliaNlit>' and validity. 

Reliabilitif of the TSE 

ReliaNittV' i$ the extent to whiih a test yield*! ionsi*>tent re^^ults. Several 
different types of reliatniity may be rekfvant to a single te?it. In the case of a test 
ot iiral language where scores are ass^^ned by more than one rater, interrater 
retiabihty is of partiiiilar concern. When an examinee's scmv is based on the 
average ut two ratings, as is currently the case, unless scores are abnonnaUy 
discrepant, the interrater reUatnlity of tl^ two overall compivhensibility scores 
is HH. That IS, if tests already sccHvd by two raters were resciwedbv* two different 
raters, the i urrelatiun Krtwren the two averages would t>e .88. * 

As noted aUne, three raters are used whenever there is a substantial 
discrepant^ bi*tween the ratings assigmd by the first two .aters to the overall 
score or any of the diagnostk: subscores. Current expedence indicates that a 
third rati*r is utilized abiiut 6 percent (tf the time. In such cases, an estimate of 
the interrater reliabtiity of the (werali amiprehensibtlity sCi>re is .92. That is, tf 
tests saired bv thiw raters were rescoied by three different raters, the cwre- 
lation between the two score averages wuuki be .92. Because most TSE scores 
are based (Ui the average of two ratings, the coefficient of .88 can be considered 
a fair, if not a slightly conservative, estimate oi the true interrater reliability of 
TSE scttres- 

ValuUty the TSE 

\'alidit\' refers to the extent to which a test actually measures what it 
purports to measure. If an oral language proficiency test \ields very consistent 
Si ores. It can he ctmsidervd reliabk». However, if thi»se sctws show little rela- 
tionship t4» reaMife pertt^rmame, the validity of the test is questionable. While 
manv pnHredurt^s exist for determining validit>% there is no single indicator or 
standard index of validity. Rather, validity is established by CiHnpihng infor- 
matum on the natun* ot the test and its ability* to predict certain criterion 
hehavuirs 

For neariv three* decades the rmvst widely respected test of spoken langita^ 
pn»tinenc\' has bt*t*n the oral proficwncv^ interxiew administered by the Foreif^ 
Vrvav Institute (I SI) of the United States Department of State (Wilds 1975; 
S»lk»nK'rger 1978) It ctmsists of a structun»d ctmwrsahon of about fifteen to 
twent% -hve minutes bt^tween the examinee and a trained inter\'iewer who is 
either a native tir a near-native speaker of the test languaf^v Performance on 
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the intervu'w is evaluated 4m a scale ranging ttom /eni to five, with level /em 
n-pn*^enttng no tufutuuial abilitv in the Mnguagt*, and level five rqjrvfsenting 
prulKtemv indistinguishable Uom that ot an educated native ?»peaker. 

In i»rder to determine the rvlaticmship t»etween sciws tm the FSI Oral 
In^rview and scoa-n on the Test of Spoken EngliiOi, both tests were adminis- 
teted to Mxt\' toreign teaching assistants (TAs) at se\'«ral lar e state universities 
(Clark and Swinton l*^)> In additic^n, recent TOEFL scores iw thirty-one of 
' those 1A> w ere obtained from student axwds Table I depicts the correlations 
betwcvn the TSl and the «Hher two instrunHmts, 



Table I . Rtlattoftsfup TSE to FSI ratmp and TOEFL ^im-s* 



CimcUtioii with 

TSE Cim»lMi<w wi A TOER 

icalc FSI ratify lol«l score 

rr%*nuiHiatkm ^ ^ 

i»raniftiar ^ 

i 4Knpft»h»*ns$btIiiv -^7 

*A1I ctinvUtHm ifn^ftHtt^if- .iff Hij;nihiant at be\'iTnd the (Wl Unel; n ^ 31. 



As can be seen, thi* TSE shows fairly stnmg correlations with FS! interi'it'w 
ratings, while TSE subscores other than grammar show only moderate cwre- 
iations with TOEFL scores. In addtwm, the ciwrelation between TSE comf^ 
hensibilit\ and FSI ratings for ail six*v TAs in the Clark and Swinton study 
( 198(1} was TV If one accepts the FSI Ora! Interview as a valid criterion measure, 
Clark and Swinton's findings indicate that the TSE represents a substantial 
improvement over TOEFL in the predkiion of oral language fntrftcwiKy. 

Within the context of college and university instruction. tJw TSE was vali- 
dated in the same study involving 134 foreign teaching assistants at nine uni- 
versities (Clark and Swinton WJO). Here it was fourui that an instructor's TSE 
Ciwprehensibility score correlated with students' assessment of the instructor' s 
abihtv to handle common situations involving language skills. Stnne of these 
situatKins and their curresptmding awrelahons were lectures (r= .60), under- 
standing student questums it- 52), answering questicms (r= 33), and com- 
munication during office appointments (r - .54). The TSE score also correlated 
w ith the d<»gTtv to which the instructor's pronunciahon interfered with student 
undfrstandmg (r b8). To a lesser extent, the TSE score predicted students' 
evaluations of the instructor's overall teaching perfivmance (r = .29, n ^ 34, 
p- iHl 

In addituin to language skills, overall performance or teaching effectiveness 
IS determined bv several other factors, such as in^nizatiiHi, dass preparation, 
tnterpersiinal relatums. accessibilit>% imginaUt\% assigned W(^kiad. and eval- 
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uatiivn pnKvduri*s The fact that the TSE compa-hcnsibililv xtw atrrelates %vith 
U*ai htn}4 rtfti tivt'fifss may alsii induate that degrt*e ot tngiish language profi- 
iK*ni V inHucmvs 4tr othiTWiM* iiH'n'laU*^ with the^ic factors. In the Clark and 
Swmton study, the TSt sciw did not conflate signihcantiy with student ratings 
ot the instructor's knowledge of the subject. 

Concluding Remarks 

One wav in whnrh the TSF 4ir SPEAK can be used is in helping academic 
departments to establish criterion levels of acceptable comprehensibility among 
ton*ign teaching assistants. The TSE priigram hab developed a sample tape that 
vontams examinee respimses to selected TSE passages at ten different score 
levels, arranged m iu'der trom low scow to high saire. The tap may be used 
by departmental or institututional committees rt^sponsibk* for establishing instial 
score requirement**. Such committee** cinild include bi>th faculty and f^tudent 
representatives. 

cince an initial standard is set, departments in* institutions shmitd conduct 
tolktw -up studies on the validity of the scon? stamiard. This research may be 
conducted by the kKal office erf institutional research, by the univeraty testing 
ser\ ice. or bv a graduate student in education or psychology in fulftUment of a 
tht*sis requirement. A airrelation aieffident between student ratings and TSE 
sitws can be useful in establishing kjcal validity'. Expectancy tables can be used 
to show the distnbution of knels of teaching perfcmnamx\ as rated by stui^ts, 
kn instructors with given English proficiency scores. The expectaiKy tables can 
be pt>rtraved bv department, and can be oinsidered in subsequent discussicms 
to raise or lower the standard. Addittortal information on liHral validation of 
standards is available in the TSL iKtanual hr Scoft Users, it) Pbwers and Stansfield 
(IW3k and m ^..vingston and Zieky {N82). Further infcHTiiation about the TSE 
and SPE AK, including the TSL Manual for Sivre UstTs and a sa. -^te tape, can be 
obtained bv contai ting the TSE E>irecti>r, Department TW, Educatk^nal Testing 
Ser\'ice, Pnncetim, \| (W54I.* 



Endnotes 

1 An catlwv WTsum ot thi<« chapter was pn»Mmad al the 1*^1 \ AFSA Annual CcnitrmKi* 
\ty C iminn^iti bv C harlt^ VV St^nstidd 

2 A NuppU ol tht'M' tnrm^ tun bt' 4»bUmt^ fn»ni fSE, Bl^x 2«H2. PniHeton. M. 

^ lurttief inform<ith»n aN>ut th*' k-^t's reiiability is hmnd m the 1SL Manual Sum* 

4 1 h»* rsF pnixram *itliic dttvmpts Ui muniHtr the use 4^ TSt b\ aj^rnnes and insliti^tkms 
th.if ituh/v tht* U*^t HtTMic rhuN, institutHms ccnuJiKting kn-'al validatHm studies aiv n*i|uested 
to t<»rv\iin< a u>pv »»t tht* ftndin);s to the Ti>f M Pni^faiti Reseaah CiH^dinat«fr 
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Appendix A. Ui^ of TSE and SPEAK as ii August 1983 



man Oqwutewato tt ^tthk i g 
orivqyffttfiigTSCtaim SPEAK 



UfuverMty irf FkvuSa 

Unnmity Caldonud at La« AnKi?W« 

C^LUhofTM State Untvemty 

Lmvmity ol SUinm^ 

Untwfsity ^ AruKma 

University ai Wiscuniun 

^klrthwe«tem Unn'efMty 

Univmity ol Drijware 

tJmvefSMty MaryUnd 

Udfveraty dt MiMKuin 

Utiivvtsity 1^ C*mtral RiMida 

Urovmity ul Arkan?a^ 

biwj State Umver^ty 

Mtm^tvy Institute kk Intematkmal Studie* 



Univetsity of Ab^>Aina 
Univeriity ci Texas at San Antvmio 
Newport Ccifie^ 
Univer^ty of Ceofgia 
Ohio Umveraty 

State University ot New Yori at Butfaki 

American University 

University of Dallas 

University erf California at Santa Cruz 

IVnnsytvania State University 

Unjverstty of South CaruiiM 

liiduin« State Univenity 

University of Tennessee 
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Kathleen M. Bailey 



ur awareness of "the foreign TA proWem" is largely a result of students' 



amiplaints about non-native speakers employed as TAs in U.S. univer- 



^MStties. Unfortunately, though not surpristn^y, these com^atnts tend to 
be rather vague. He can't speak Engli^" and "You can't understand a word 
he says" are not particulariy useful omunents in any diagnostic sense. 

In order to bet^ understand what eucdy student were cmnirfainii^ 
about, I arranged to visit the classes of mm-nattve speakers workii^ as TAs at 
UCLA. The departments of matti aikl phyiHCS were chosen for the on-sile 
observations because ti^se two d^rtments h^ the most lettns crfccmifdaint 
on record regarding non-i^tive spiking TAs. In additkm, onirses in these two 
departments afforded a combination of both discussion sections and latoratory 
settings. 

Six pairs of TAs were chosen in each department from among a pod of 
fort>'-four TAs who were wiUing to be observed. Each pair consisted of a non- 
native speaking Asian TA matched with a rvi^e ^aker te^Klting in a different 
section of the same course during the same quarter. Non-native speaking TAs 
were paired with native speakers in Ihts study so that, by ccrniparison, I could 
detect both "errors of omission" and "errors of commission." It is fwssiWe that 
some of the students' complamts were based on what the foreign TAs faited to 
do as well as what they did- Asian TAs were cho»n because in a pilot study 
they had been identified as the gnnip having the most difficulty adjusting to 
the educattcHiai svstem at UCLA. The twelve foreign TAs in the diiservatfonal 
sample were native speakers erf Chinese. Korean, and Japanese. All these TAs 
were males. 

All of the dasses observed were regularly scheduled towerniivii^ um^ 
graduate ctnirses In each department three of tlw courses were deigned for 
mafi^ry m that discipliiw and the other three Hcre designed non-ma|ms. 
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StudtMit*' fV4luath»ns «>f these twenU-four TAs were made availabk to me 
at the end irt the quarter A n>nif«anM»n ti* the scores showed that the students 
ra^ the natiw speakers signilKantly higher than the foreign TAs. However, 
there were no significant differences between the ratings oi the math TAs as a 
group and those irf the physics TAs. nor was there any interaction effec* 

The classes were visited during the beginning, middle, and end of the 
academa- quarter. During each observation 1 took extensi\'e fietdnotes, docu- 
menting the TA s speech, his patterns of mtnement thn»ugh the dassroom, his 
nonvertMl behaviur, and evidence of his reiattimship with uw students. After 
e^h i*ser\ation the rou^i notes were recopied and details were M^ied. The 
data uptMi whkh the following typology is based consisted of 1,197 pages of 
finali/ed fieldmrtes. In the fieldnotes, the 24 TAs were identified by pseud- 
(Hiyms. st>me of which are alsiT used in the fi^*ving discussion. 

TA Typology 

The tu-ldntrtes fm faih tibservatitw were summanred, and then the sum- 
nuries M each TA s performance were synthesized to form a profile that char- 
acterized the subject's K havit»r over the ten-week quarter. The profiles of tlw 
iwentv-ftnir teaching assistants were then compared to idenhfy possible models 
or tvpe^ '>f TAs. Five tvpes emerged in this analysis. Each type was given a 
descnptive label and one TA pa>fite was selected to represent the type. The 
typological names are intended to capture a generalLtation about the beha^iofs 
ii( the grwv members. (For a nwre ctmif^ discussion of the research meth- 
odology and sampling issues invdved in this study, see Bailey 1982a). 



Type I: Active Uniutelligible TAs 

The first tvpe of TA can be characterized as ^hysicaUy active, fast-talking, 
kmwledgeable, but unintelUgiWe. There were three foreign TAs in this group, 
two Kttreans and a native spea^^ of Chinese. AU three were aWe to do the 
Rodents' homework The\- could al! talk and write at the same time, providing 
explication as thvv s<»lved the pn*lems at the bUckboanl. They were also 
phvsicallv active and appeared confident. They used a variety of hand and arm 
gestures, althi>ugh.lhese gesttires were not always deariy synchronized with 
...th£ meaning trt their F.nfil'sh utterances. 

Those three TAs sh^-red linguistic characteristics as weB. Their speech was 
so heavilv accented that they were difficult for the students to understand. 
Thev tended to talk verv quicklv, which often compounded their pronunciation 
probk-ms Although the%' apparently understood students' questions and cc«n- 
ments with little difficuitv, the shidents were not always able to understand 
these T A-. Syntactic errors were common in their speech , especially in the cases 
tif the two Koreans, who produced noticeable subfectless at verWess sentences. 
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f ht*M* r As oftfR aski*d qui»sH(ms or enaniriigtvl the students to speak, but 
main suih utttTiiiues wvn* Mmpiv tt»llow-ups to initial misunderntandings. 
I htn- fm]uent{y onciHiraged students to aime to their iiitkv hours and announced 
additumal help sei^^^ions before exam». Yet their vUiHis apparently went unap- 
preciated sime they were rated ver>- low in ttie student e\ aluations. The foUow- 
ing protik* oi Park illustrate^! the classriKim communication problems of an 
Active L'nmtelligfble TA. 

Profile of Park 

f*ark IS a nativ e speaker of Korean who led a physics discussion section for 
studt*nts maforing in physics, math, or enginet^ng. The section met in a laq^ 
Ifiture hall with an amphitheater flimr plan. 

Park was appaa*ntly competent in his discipline, and tried very hard to 
explain the material to the students, tnit his spoken English pa^*ntc^ serimis 
pmbk'ms Mis speech coukJ be characterized as fast but inaccurate. Paric's 
grammar and aiirnt wen* especially faulty. There were numerous errors in 
basic sentence structure, including subfectlessand verbless sentences and mor- 
phok>gy problems (e g., using a noun as a verb or \ice versa). These "ba«c" 
syntactic pri>blems arv pu/ding siiKe they were SiHnetimes juxtaposed %vith 
well-formed complex sentences,' 

Park's difficulties with the pronumiatiiin of English consonants were typ- 
ical of many Kon?an adults learning cnglish. (Fctt example^ "s" is scMnetimes 
pronounced like "sh/' "1" like "r" and vice versa, and word^initial "w" may 
seem tit disappear.) But the main source of Park's difficulty was the supraseg- 
mental patterns i^f English He sometimes brake his phrases at ruMi-phrase 
iHHindanes, inserting pauses at unexpected points. He also overused rising 
mtonatum wtthin sentences, perfiaps to check the students' understanding of 
the material his English, or biU:i. This CDinbin«4tion of inappropriate phrase 
Kmndaries and the list-like rising intonation gave Paric's speech a k>oping, 
repetitive, si'ig-s<mgqualit> . (Park realized that his pnmunciatton was proMem- 
a tic He had even voluntarily taken a course to tmpnive his aca*nt.) 

I hesf phonokigHal and grammatical pn^lems were compcmnded by the 
speed with which Park spi»ke. 1^' talked as fast as any i>f the native speaking 
TAs. and even faster than iome. Although there were iKcasional false starts in 
his sptvch , Park seemed to be a confident speaker of English. He also answered 
sfudeiHs' i{uestions without hi»sitation. However, the pace of his speech, am- 
pled with his accent and the nunH^riHjs grammar em»rs, sometimes made it 
impossible to understand him. 

I hv speed at which Park spcvke gave his discussion section a rushed qualit>% 
i\hiih Wiis lAJcerbated by his ntmvertwl behavitir. At each of the three itbser- 
v<itn»ns hf hurrii^ intt> the ieiture hall (sifmiiimi's late), talked and wnHe 
i|uu klv, mtni»d fast, only partially erased the Mackbttard. and generally rushed 
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thnnigh ihv prl»bk•^fl^ fttiiiN he dwpped (the chalk, an eraser) were left on the 
Ikjur «r kicked aside. ihXiX after an 4^T\'dttitn I told Park I i^iped I had not 
made him nervous. He ftr^mded with, "No, fH»! No time to iwrvous!" (sic). 

Part at the impre$si«^ ot haste he created was due to PaA's physical 
mm^en^ts, but his mmverbal behaviors sonwtimes aided his efforts to com- 
muntcate. His motions were purposeful and fluid, so he kicked confident and 
phyf^aUy balanced. He was very mi>btle and used much erf the Uackboard 
sp«^ in the amphitheater, but he shuffled his feet as walked hxk and fcMth 
beside the blackboard. He gestured boWly with his hands and arms as he spoke. 
Usually these gestures hdped con\'ey the meaning, but at otho' times they 
seemed random. CXcasionally he talked toward tlw Uadiboard as he wrote and 
then failed U> re-establish eye contact witti the students when had finished. 
He sometimes asked a question without kK^ing at Hie students and then 
answered it himself when mi erne volunteered a response. 

These problems in Park's communkation skills were apparent in aU three 
observatitm**. Yet it was also obvious that he was trying very hard to help the 
students I le attempted to answer all tl^r questions and seemed prepared for 
class. Before the midterm exam he in\ited the students to come to his office for 
addituinai help (even on a Saturday). The offer for an extra study session was 
made again before the final exam. During tlw last class session he twire encour- 
aged the students to ctime to his office hours. He also gave them soim? tips 
abiHit siilving equa turns and abiHjt what to expec* on the exam. 

But, as might be expected, the students dki not se«n to respcmd to Park's 
efforts. Manv appeared restless during the dass. Some a^ced questtcms that 
stvmed to chalkfnge Park's knowledge and cn^ authcnity. Some talked together 
pnvatety as Park tried to amduct the ses^<m. I heard sighs, exasperated exhal- 
atums. and snickering or snorting sounds fntm the students. Tlwre was laughter 
amiing a group of male students after one of them bei^hed loudly. Others canw 
in late and left earlv. ^mv changed seats during the discussk)n sectiim in wder 
to sit near fnends and chat In general, the group conveyed an attitu<to of 
annoyance with the TA. The students seemed to tolerate Park rather than to 
ciKiperate with him 

Typfv 2: Mecltamcal Problem SotiH^rs 

The st^iind TA categi^r)^ in the obser\atii»naI sample includes one native 
speaker and live ntm native speakers of English. These six teachers were all 
cimipetent in their subfect matter. Tliat is. they were able to solw and explain 
the students' himiework pn>Hems and conduct physks lalis. Thus, like the 
.K tn e unintelligible TAs, ihev are characterized as kiKiwledgeable. 

H4»wever, the mechanical pri*kw siAvers differ from tl^ former grmip in 
that thev seemtnl relatively passive and quiet In fact, they spoke so quietly that 
It was sometimes difficult to hear them over the general mwse in the en%'iron- 
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ment In additum. thvrv \\\*te Mvii pi*ruHi^» tH silcmt* in the cla^isroivmsi of these 
1 A* as thfv wrote on the Mai Unidrd or Ntlentty ^^'^tched the students cunduct 
the expenments. Althouj^h they were ^bk» ti^ write and talk «iimultaneini$Iy, 
the\ did so Wsi, regularly than other TM in the sample. When they did talk, 
their speech was relatti ely fAovir and dem>erite. 

PhvsKTaily, theiie TAs were also somewhat pas^ve in the ckissrooin. Com- 
paa-d io other TAs in the sample, thev seldom used hand or arm movements 
to undersccne the meaning of thetr utferamvs. Their eye contact with students 
was also less trequent and of sluHter duratum than that of the other TAs. 

In terms of ctassan^m discourse patterns, ihv mechanical problem solvers 
ehVited less input fnm the studehh than their peers. The>' also shared kss 
personal mtivrmatton Jnd offered littieenaniragement ti^ their stuckmts. Although 
there is siinu* variatiiHi in their behaviiir, as a gri>up these TA s tended to react 
to the students, rather than dinnitng the classnnim interaction. 

Profile of Kwan 

Kwan wa> a native speaker of Chinese who was the TA tor a math discus* 
sum stvtum. Iht'n- were seldom many students m his sertion and those wlw 
did C4>mt* tended u* trakle in late and leave eariy. At the first meeting there 
were eighttH'n students prest*nt f >unng two <nher i4>ser\'ations tht're were 'H\ly 
thriH' students otw day and seven on amHher— which happened to be the day 
bef4»re an exam. At one oi mv scheduled itbservatkms, no students appeared 
at jII Thesi* low attendance patterns may be related to Kwan's teaching style. 

At the first cLiss mei*ting Kwan wrote his name, itf 6a' hours, office number, 
and the ( oursi* number on the board, but he told the students nothing about 
hts Kn kj^round » nd askt*d nothing abtnit them (e.g., he apparently did not try 
to k'arn their nai^ies). There were no "getting-to-know-you" remarks — no com- 
;nrntH about the courst* i^r himself to put the students at vAse. in short, Kwan 
made no effort to bufki rapport with the students.' 

Kwan's classnH^m stvie was rather passj\ e. Much of this impresi^or was 
baM*ii on n4mlinguistK' signals. He seldiim usi*d gestures to suppiMt the meaning 
ill hiH sfHt'4 h When he was not writing, his arms hung limply by his side*P — 
and evi'n when hi* was writing, his other hand was inactive. His vitice was soft, 
and he Ni^metimes mumbled or talked toward the blackhiiard. There was little 
or no ditft'n-niv K'tw^t-n tht* vitlume or pitch h^r used as he spi>ke to the students 
and that hv ust'd as hv did iakul4i4iiHis on the blackK>ard. He did not pni^ct 
hiN \4iuo when addri^ssing the class; it was as if he were talking to himself. 
I hvTv were alM» periiids of silence as the TA WTote on the board, n*ad his math 
l^«H»k, or awaited the students' questions. 

K Aan didn t ul! on students during anv ol the ciassnxim i>bsen'atiims* 
Inntt^ad he ui^utd stand siU*iittv. waiting for them to ask questums. Then he 
would usual! v w 4irk pr4>blems (rather than explaining tm^m) m rc^spcmse to their 
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fv«|uests In fait wntin« scorned Hi be his main chanmH Un ciHnmunicating 
with the students Indetnl. he had what tould K- called gcxHi bUckKiard 
tei'hnKiue^ (i e , i lear handwriting, €irf;ani/ed lavnuit i>t MilulHins on the board, 
buxes drawn ar^iund the answers, vertical Utws drawn tu fieparatt* ccmiplet^d 
portions i»f pr^tHems ttom new Wi»rk, etc.). ^it as a result irf Kwan'fi involve- 
ment with the Nackb*Mrd, there was reUtivdy little eye cont^ between him 
and thi- students Instead he would kxik at the prttHem and iKcastonally glaiKe 
back at tlH- studif Its, with the bUcktiMrd hc^dinK his attentam, 

t>ne a'^iult of Kwan s seeming passivity, distance, and lack o< exuberance 
was that the students ran the class nuM i4 tbv time. Thev were in cimtriil ot 
the disiiHirse and Kwan reactcui to them. In each i*ser\'ation tin? students 
talked tit iine anutht^r abiHit the math, with a great deal of cm-taitk, overt peer- 
teaching, as it thev w ere Knng T As tor each iHim. exf^aining hirther or expand* 
ing on what Kwan had said In tact, Kwan did m»t seem to explain much. He 
was like a problem-sieving machine: he workcni the priiWems and the studwits 
watihcsl Ihvv wnuM ask him questicnis, but much ot the elaboration and 
expianatMni v%»is gciuTated bv the students instead of the TA, To be sure, there 
W4S Mtmi- give and -take but Kwan aniki not be char^cwed as having an 
tnUTovtive teaching stvie As a result, the students set the pace and kept the 
k*sMms gi«ng- in ette^^t Mniperatmg with one another t4> digest the TA's dem- 
onstration S4»juti4ins \et there wen* possible symptoms of biHedom among the 
students ivaw ning stretching, eariv departure, developing side Ciwversatiiws). 

Ironicaiiv. Kw an s Lnglish was m»t a seriinis pnvMem. Althimgh there was 
iHTcasiimai su itching of I" and "r/ his primunc^tiiin was quite intelligiMe. 
His grammar err^trs did not s%*em to interfere with the students' ability* to 
undt*rstand him He spitke at a skw steady pace, suggesting neither great 
fluenc\ nor a kick t>t fluenc\ AlthiHigh he ocxaskmally repeated words or 
phrast's verbatim, pitssiblv indicating a restricted V4Kabularv% Kwan apparently 
understtHid the students qui*stiims and respimded to them without hesitation. 
In sum, even though his spitken English was not native*hke, it was not really 
priTbiematic. but his passivitv and inappmpriate paralinguistic behavior made 
him s4vm inept 

Thus Kwiin s mafor iMssnvm communication pn^ems can be attributed 
to the tact that he either did not understaml the role i>f the TA tir he was 
unwilling (or unable) to assume it. XotK'eably, he never appniximated the n^le 
ot a TA as a knowk dgeabk? helpmate and frkrnd. There were no smiles, jokes, 
taughti-r. or 4>ff task comments, rn^ shanng erf personal informatkm in any i»t 
his tibsi^rvatHHis 

TyfH' KfunM^iCiible iiW/vrs Caswrf/ Frie^hh 

I he third ialegi»r\ . the largest group i»t l As m the obserxatiiinai sample, 
ccm^'Ated ot six native spi'akers and two non-native speakers, like the active 
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untntfUigihli* F A> and the miihankat prt^lfm M»lvers, all thf mcmNfni irf this 
ftriHfp v%tTf ioinjH'U'fil III tht'ir diMtpitniHi. thvy cinild all miIw the students' 
htfnu*H4trk pnibU*mN ipr 4 iMuiut t physus Ubs In additum, tht* membifr^ 4if thtfi 
isroup i Icariv demon^itrated puipin^'hii tcathing bvhaviurs. tt^ur*' to i*3^pldin, 
til cLintv, to parciphraso. and to denum^itratt* were typical irf their cLati«inHHn 
diMcnirM*. Thev were helpful and generaiiy friendly to tt^ t»tudent!i« aiKi there 
iveie iKiaMonai fla?%hes ot on*task humiir. However, the tcwie of tlmr claf^es 
was busim*ss likcv with the TA either in umf rx^ or quakly aWe to regain amtrol/ 

The members i>t this gmup also ditk*red from the pivvufus type«i in that 
thev could be iMsily hisird and understiKid. This is not surpnning, since three- 
hturfhs III the gnnip were native ^peaken^ of Engli!»h. Hiwewr, this was abo 
true ot the two foreign T As in this group. 

Both ot the n* niin-native speakiTs sei'ined to enact the n^e of a TA as 
knowledgeable helper and lasuai tnend to the students (as did the native 
speakers m the groups In the tieldnotes, there were no avcirds irf uimplaints 
triim the students or obser\'ed negative behavior toward either of these TAs. 

I'ri)(ile ot Lim 

I im IS a nativf s^H'aker of C hinest» who kni a physics lab secticm for life 
siM-me mjfors t le had a verv interattivi' teaching style. In all thriv obser%'a- 
tions. he i'lKitt*if information from the students during the explanatum of the 
experimi'nt iiv waited patH'ntty after pissing 4|uestHms and tlien restated his 
i|uestiimH If the students did not respond. He oftt»n amfirmed their ideas by 
saving \vs' and re^HMting or paraphrasing their answi»rs to his questi^ms. In 
each obstTxatutn he chinrked to see what material had been anwHi in the 
profi'ssiir's lecturers He also consistiMitlv gave tfn* students luHpful hints abcnjt 
4 (inducting the e\pfnment«» and tips on how to writi' the lab neptirts convctly. 

In terms 4»f his nonvv'rtMi behavH»r, Lim appeaani ainfident, animated, 
and relaxinl He usfd hand and arm gt»stua»s which supported the meaning of 
his utterances Ho maintained regular eye contact with the class as 1^ talked. 
In .ufdifMtn ht» was abk* to um» tht* biockbtMrd to advantage. consistiMitly draw- 
ing diagnnis .ind (Htinhng io them dunng his explanations 4H the labs, i le of tc*n 
smiti'd and tt.4» students laughed at his plcasantnes. He schemed to think of the 
student** as ni*ar-tx]uals: tfrey calkHj hin^ bv his first tunw and he sometimes 
usrd tht» hisivf torms we and let's 

I un siitofrol lit I ngiish. while clearlv mit "native," was usually sufficient.* 
f a^h set ot iHldnoteN tmludes an obserxation th*it thi' FA sjnike kH'dly and 
iU arlv. iiiduating his understandmg 4if the appropnafe paraknguistk featua*«» 
ill tt'tuhing dis<<HirM* Althtuigh his s{x*ei*h was accented and iHrcasiimallv 
Mtundt'if Mifiifwhat tluippv. I im was usuailv easv to understand. Then* are 
thrtf ifiHtant es remrded m the fieidmttes 4»t mv having misunderstood a word, 
but m cMih t.iM- thi* f A was abk' to make him^^elf undep«t4i4id. F4»i exam*He, 
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during 4Kii' iUiss I un tulJ ihv NtudirntN, It Vitu priivi- this, vuu get Mnnc bimuH 
mark/' but the* l«ist tw*i wtirds wrrt* urn kvir I W immvdiatfly wrtHe bonu^ mark 
un i\w WackKMrd, ptThapN m n*>pt»nM' to a mm-vfjiul iuv fmm a student 
which I did ni»t Alth*mgh a native f^ieaker of Amencan tngli?»h mijiht have 
Mid "extra credit ' instead. Lim qukUv cU:rifk?d his awnment by rvtwting to 
Che wntten m«ide 

I im's speech rvveaksl iKtasiimal ^ammar enors, including mts^ng third 
pefMHi singular lacking the plural -s in plaa*s, and no inverMim M the sulked 
and au\iiiar\' verb m H»me questiitns. However, emin* ii* these mnts were more 
spitrada than regular. Once he admitted in class that he wafi often conhi^ a*i 
to whether *i v^urd was pt^nficativity or ptrmeahltfy. but then he U5ied the latter 
hmtt utrr^Hilv in his explanation 

SUytv Mgnihcant than his iiccasiimai grammar ernn^ wa*i Urn's v«H^ttUty 
in the ditterent uses ot sptHxh asmiciated with t^mhing disaninie. Urn's verbal 
repertitirt* imiudcd greetings at the beginning the lab sessiims, itccasitmal 
H»kes, icmfirniations. hints, hps, dicitahons. and apt>logies when students 
pmnttM out ern»rs the W^kbiwrd. He alsi> pmvtded reassurances, as when 
be titid the students, folUming a complicated piiint, "Di>n't Wiwry about it. I 
will put this on the bUu kboard later/' 

In addition. I im s e^planatums wen- well structured. For instance, at one 
point in a k-ngthv i'xplanatKm, he ivminded the students of what tlwy Wiwld 
have alfvadv dime m the tir>t part the lab by the time they gcH to the sectiiin 
he was desinbing In this wav. he siH.^med Ui knit the ksson ti^^er and 
pnHide a U tter overall pictua' of the experiment Un the students. 

All the I As categon/inJ as knowk*dgeable helpers casual friends demon- 
strati*d purfniseful teaching behaviors. This charactenstk: is illustrated in tlw 
k*ngth ot I im s rxplarutions In each i»f the three itbserxattttns, Um used the 
first tortv-tive to tiftv minutes ot a twtvhour lab periixJ to explain the experi- 
ment*il pnvedures and the thix»r\' behind thcw. This was Uniger than the time 
taken Un explanatums b> the iHher lab T As in the i>bser\'ational sampfe. How- 
ever, I im's students never exhibited symptimis irf bim?diim or restfessness, as 
did the students m the classes oi the mtvhanical pn*lem si»lvers. Instead, they 
a's(tiinded to his ifuestions, askt*d questions i>t their iiwn, ami murmured 
ansuer> as he talked, seemingly inviihed in and following his explanatkms. 

I im was apparentiv successful .^s a TA, whik» other non-native speakers 
with similar language pn^ficiencv were mH. Some factors amtributing his 
siiiiiss nia\ have btvn his sc-nsc* ot humor, his appan^nt Cimfidence, the fact 
that he wjn helpful to the stucknts. his organized pkvsentatkms and ck?ar 
drawings, and the alativelv interactive teaching styk? he used 

I his gn»up C4>nsisfiHi ot tw4i native speakers of E nglish Mark, a physas 
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Ub TA. and f>an, a math TA. fMh Uught coup»i**» tor tHm-ma|un». like the 
other types i»t 1 Ah, t^^h 0.in «ind Mark wiw competent in their sub^ matter. 
Dan Sieved ami ei^plamed the HtUifent«»' math han^ivcirk pruUemsr while Marii 
ccmdui-ted and super\i!ied the physics experiments with apparent ease. These 
two J As differed from the previously discussed TA types, hinvever, in their 
Ciinsf«ktent use of humiH* in the classroom. 

Mark>> use of humor in the physics iab was very interactive. He seemed to 
eiKiHirage light banter between himstm and the students, although he usually 
restricted the playfulness to the task at hand. During lab session as the 
students did the expenment Mark asked, "Okay, who's gtvt pn^Mans?" A male 
student respimded, 'Tve got all kinds of problems. Ycni wanna hear about 
them?" Mark told him tu write to Dear Abby. When another ^udent made a 
mistake m an experiment Mark said, "No, no, mt! Well Tm afraid your academic 
career is over. Vl\ visit you at Venice Beach whik* ycni re there swilling Ripf^/' 
Simte students laughed and asked him if he had seen them at that beach, since 
the>' went there often 

In addition to entertaining the studmts ami explaining tl^ subfect matter 
cleariv, Dan and Mark al«o gave signals that they were the students' allies. 
They Kfth ovcrtiv thanked students infcmnatk^n, praised (he student' 
questiims and correct answers, encouraged tiwm to ask further questions, and 
if ten gave them itps abinjt solving proMems, diHng the labs, and taking exams. 

These* TAs' linguistic characterr^ics also emphasized the ways in which 
Dan and Mark were like their students. Both thimt adopted a casual, con- 
% ersatkinal st>'le of classroom disanirse, which included frequent use of plum- 
okigicailv reduced forms, such as gonna, witnna, Imfta, giUta, etc. They both 
reguiariv used the inclusive pamouns uv, our, and u^i. Thus in their respective 
classnKHns. Dan and Mark seemed to take posftums as knowledgeable grcnip 
members sather than as distant authiirit>' figures. When a student asked Dan 
about mandators attendance at the discussion section, the TA said, "I don't 
take roil/' 

These two T As also seemed to have a sense their students as an audience. 
Bi^h constantly used hand ami arm gestures that underscored the nwaningirf 
their utteranivs tkuh Uniked l^ck iwer their shouickrs at the students as they 
wrote on the blackboard, t>'pically mamtaining (rather *han re-establishing) eye 
contact with the students. These TAs were both physically mobile and smi^, 
or even grinned, much of the time. They both seemed to enji^y their subjects, 
their teaching, and thnr students. The student respomted bs' attending their 
classes reguiariv, staving actively invi^ved m the k*sstms, and giving them h^ 
m«2rks im their teaching evaiuatuins. 



Dan IS a native speaker of English who taught a low-le\'el math class for 



I'rufilc of Dan 
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We science ind)iirs In ddditkin to apparently knowing the subject matter, Dan 
eHplained it with icmtidentr and enthuMat^m. His discussion sections were 
enlivvned bv his amsistent use ♦»! hunnw, including puns, word play, and 
hunumnis anecdirtes For ewmple, when he said, "Do U" in explaining the 
steps o« a pn>Weni, he then pUyed with the meanings of "do you" and "do 

(kmever, this light-hearted tone did not mean Dan was wasting time. On 
the contrary, his humor was "on-task." He used it in the process of explaining, 
to help students understand the math ctwcepts he covered. He also incorpo- 
rated shared cultural knowledge into his humonnis explanations of mathemat- 
ical ctMwepts for mstance, Dan explained average xxbcity through an extended 
wipromptu narrative about a hypothetical driving trip from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, which included stopping at Pea Soup Andersen's (a restaurant about 
midway between), getting a speeding ticket, and shooting at a highway patrol- 
man. The students laughed as Dan made up the story. While he talked he drew 
a line graph on the blackboard which depicted the reUtionship between distance 
and spei-d on his make-believe journey. The students laughed again as Dan 
said. This IS a bad (^^aph. This actually has me going in reverse here. ..." 
Such humiir was t> pical of his explanations. During Dan's class the students 
often laughed and thev appeared to enjoy his lessons. 

Dan also used a variety of teaching strategy to his advantage. These 
included lestatements and paraphrases, rhetorical questions to structure the 
discourse, and ov-ert definitions (i.e., those preceded by some sort of verbal 
anmnincement of a definition to foHow, such as "By distinguished' I mean 

" I He als»> gave the students real-worid examples (e.g. , talking about smog 
in Illustrating linearity) and hints which allowed them to soKe the problems 
they had asked him abtnit He tried to make math both dear and hin. 

DanS nonverbal and paraUnguistic behavtor facilitated cmnmunicatwn. He 
usi-d a casual speech st\'le, talking quickly, loudly, and clearly. He gestured 
almtnil ctmstantlv, using hand and ann movements that emphasized the mean- 
ing of his veital explanations. His facial expressions tvere lively too. He often 
smiled bnwdlv and winked at the students when he made a joke or when they 
mdu jted sudden understanding of a concept. He wtniW frequenUy k)ok hack 
over his shi'ulder at the class as he wrote on the blackboard. Sometimes he 
stepped awav from the board and looked at it from the students' vantage point, 
niysically he exuded enthusiasm almf>st to tlw point of iwrvous enei^. 

[)an Mt med ver\ happv about his toie as the students' ally. He often 
encouraged them to ask questions. He reponded with "Sure! " when a student 
asked if he winild wwk another pr<*lem for her. At the first class meeting he 
arrangi-d his c»ff«ce htnirs after polling the students about a convenient time for 
them <but fi>ked that it had to be bei >re three in the afternoon because alter 
that he would be at the race track). He «lsi» told the students that while doing 
word pn^blems, ' vou just gotta trv to stay sane." Dan's encouragement seemed 
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to pnnid^ the students nith affective support while the\' struggled with the 
math concepts he taught 



Type 5: The Inspiring Cheerleaders 

The two TM in this category were Alan, a physics dtecussim leader, and 
Lan, a math TA. Alan, a native speaker irf English, appears to be the students' 
ideal teaching assistant, since he was rated highest in the student evaluations 
of these teachers. Lan, a native speaker erf Chinese, was ranked timd out of the 
twenty-fcnir TAs on overall to^^Mng effectiveness. 

Alan and Lan both taught at eight o'clock in tfie morning, which may 
suggest that they and their student were eneri;etic early risers. Akn's sttKl^ its 
weie physics, math, and engtne^ing majors who met ivith him once a week 
in a large lecture hall for the discussion section suf^plementing a professor's 
lectures, while Lan's w«e non-ntapis enrc^led In his rraiedial math class, U 
met every day and he was the sole teacher for the cmtrse. In spite of the appaient 
differences between the two groups of ^doits, Alan and Lan used some 
remarkably similar teaching behavicHS. 

One of the mast notable i-haractoistks of the two inspiring cheerleaders 
was the high level irf positive affect in their classrooms. Doth TAs learned and 
consistently used their students' first names in class, whkh was stiikin^y 
different fnrm the behavior of all the other TAs in the observattcmal sample* In 
calling riteir student^ by name, tfiese TAs senned to recognize tfiem as incfi^dd- 
uak. Such acknowledgement may be a rare experience fm freshmen emt^led 
in large lecture classes. The stuctents were on a fir^iuime basis with Alan and 
Lan as well. 

Alan and Lan were also friendly and supportive toward ttmr students. 
Their use of the inclusive pronouns we, OMf, and us was noticeaUe. TTiey praised, 
enamraged, cafoled, and generally seemed to vali^ their studente as iiulivid- 
uals. They communicated an almost cheerfeader-Iike enthusiasm for the sul^ct 
matter. Their attitudes toward the students and tfie work seemed to be, "We'te 
in this together and it's great fun!" 

However Alan and LanS success was not based only on their rapport %vith 
the students. Beth were skillful teachers who took ti^ir rotes seriini^y. In each 
c4>ser\'atii>n they both worked from prepared iesscm plans. Their exfHanatknis, 
which were easilv understood, were usually communicated in aU three channels 
availabkf to a teacher; the oral, the graphic, and the f^stuial modes. They couM 
easily bi* heard at the back of the room, and theur blackboard drawing and 
wnting were clear and ^bie. In wmlung %vith cmcepts, Alan and Lan bc^ 
dealt with the himtewi^rk pn>bfems increnrnitai:/, making sure the stuoents 
understifod what had been dom? before pnx^eding. 

Alt of these teaching characteristkrs taken together meant that the students 
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did not have to !itruggle to umlerstaiid eitiier Abn m Lan. They cmikl concen- 
trate instead cm fna«»terin^ the Mibfect matter. 

Thef»e twu TAs seenwd fu tnspke tl» stikknts with entiitisiasm for matti 
and physks. Part of this impression <rf enthu^sm is tMsed on tlw TAs' r»n- 
verbal behavior. Both Alan and Lan were (^lystcatty active in tfw da^room, 
nnnii^ confidently through the te^^lmr's zone, hand arKl arm gestures 
and whole body motions to underscore the meaning of dietr words. They 
maintained regular eye contact with Aie ^udmts, including those in tf^ tsMSt 
distant comers tt^ rooms. Th^ crften smiled and Uieir {ftdal expre^i<ms 
frequently revealed hapfriness, even >oy, as th^ taught. Unlike Dan and Mark, 
the entertaining alUesr who typcally communicated humor, Lan and Alan 
(whose classes were by no n^^ans devi^ erf humor) ecmsbtendy |m^ected 
infecttmis^ almost boyish enthusiasm and hi^ positive expectaticms for thdr 
students' success. While the entertaining allies appeared to enjoy teaching, 
>Uan and Lan seemed to love it. 

The fiHlowing profile erf Lan represents the Inspiring Cheerleaders. Given 
his stnmg evaluatum by the stu<^ts, Lan can be considered as an examf^ of 
a very successful hneign TA. 

Profile of Lan 

Lan IS a native speaker of Chinese who taught a remedial math dass, which 
met five days a week. When I observed the dass, it was always well attenctod 
even thrnigh it met at 8,<10 a.m, 

Lan's English competence was the stnmgest of all the rnm-native speakers 
tn the observ atumal sampkf . Although there w^ occaskmal errors in his speech 
(e.g., articles, tense agreement, -s, etc.), there were no <*servabte communi- 
cation breakdowns. His pronunciaticHi was good, aiKi I could i^rwlCTStand every- 
thing he said. He spoke at about the same rate as a native spi*aker.- 

In additKm to Lan's strong English pnrficiency, his mmverbal beh;*vior wa-^r 
also near-native. He smiled a great deal, gestured and pointed as he e<plain« d, 
and maintained regular eye contact with the sttKlents, rarely talking tow^ru the 
blackbcMrd. His mittiims were graceful and confidmt. His posnire and stance 
suggested that he was relaxed and open to the sttKients. 

Lan appeared to know his subject well. This is not surprising since he was 
a graduate student teaching remedial {high schocri level) math. &it he was also 
familiar With hts material. That is, he was apparently well oiiganized and worked 
from a structural lesson plan. Furthermore, he shared that organization with 
the students, often explaining to them what he was planning to do in the rest 
the lessi^n or e\ en later in the week, 

Bevond his Imguista and subject matter strengths. Lan had also mastered 
the nile of a TA as a helper and ally. He was one of the most interwiive TAs I 
observed . The legular class routine was for students to select difficult homework 
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imvblems and viiiuntii*er to miive them at the bl^kbiiard, The\' then expUtned 
the MiiutioriN to their iiiH«imdte«i. i^n was the only TA in the irtvservatianal 
sdmpte that inyt^lved the students tii this eiitent. He also gave them a great deal 
ot pi>sitive feedback when they were right and amected them wittunit belittling 
them when thev* were wnmg. He used an*task huiSKM' aiKl called individual 
students bv name, which kept the tone of the dass friendly but serious. He also 
used the mciusive forms uV and let'^. urged stuc^ts to ask questicms« praised 
their questnms, enouraged them to do extra unasstgm?d homework pn^^fems, 
and generally conveyed high pt>sitive expectations for their success in math. 
They, m turn, seemed to be very involved in his lessims— ncniding, murmuring 
answers, overtly responding to his eUcitatkms, correcting one another, or shak- 
ing their heads in disagreement. 

On two occasiims, students supplied sptnitaneinis praise for Lan« At one 
obser%'atuin hv asked the students if tiw problems seen^ easier, and a student 
said, "Yes, you've {i^ven us the tcxrfs to solve tlwm," Following another i*ser- 
vation, one of Lan's students passed me in the hall and saki, "Isn't he wc»i- 
derfuP He makes me understand math as I've r^'er understood it befme." Lan 
scvmtHl to have the equation for success as a math TA: know the material, speak 
English welt, pa*sent the information in a dear and oiganized manttar, get tiw 
students a^iiveiv involved with the lesson, and show them that you care about 
them and believe in their potential for success. 

Summary of the TA Typology 

The abtne typoti>gy can be summari2ed as folk)ws: 

Tvpt» I The active unintelligible TAs (e.g., Park) attempted to actually teach 
their students However, the gaps in their language skills, especially thdr 
com mi m pronunciation pn>blems, compHninded by the speed at whidi they 
spokiv were si> sehous as to impede communtcation. 

Tvpe 2: The mechankral prc^m servers (e.g., Kwan) duJ seem to 
engage in active teaching behavicKs or to estaUish affective bcmds with the 
students. Instead, they were rather passive and spoke very quietly. Their hare* 
him^ teaching stvie primarily invdved demcmstrations of lab equipment and 
non-interactive dilutions to homework proMems. 

Type ?: The knowledgeable helpers> casual friends, such as Lim, seemed to 
t\ pif\' a basic, acceptable level of TA performance for the students. These TAs 
could iill K' understiHtd, they all engaged in purposeful on-task teaching activ- 
itit*s, and they established some positive affect in tl^r classrooms. 

Tvpe 4: The entertaining allies were a small group consisting of only two 
native spt*akmg TAs, Dan and Mark, Their teaching style, while purposeful, 
was characten/t*d b\- ccmsistent and active uses irf humor and a "oneH>f-the» 
gmup • attitude. While the students wea* actively taught, they were also enter- 
tained bv these TAs. 
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Type The inspiring cheerieacters, another ffwp of two TAs (Lan and 
Alanh gcmrraU'd infectkiu« enthusiasm tw the sut^ct matter and hi^ re^rd 
<w the $tu«knts. In addition to using weIl-<Mgani2ed and purposeful teaching 
behaviors, ttwse two TAs conununkated perstmal interest in the stud«its as 
individuals and high expectations for their success. 

CKwiously these categories do not constihite an exhaustive list (rf ail the 
possible TA t\ pes in L'.S. universities. Allowing for individual variation, how- 
e^-er. they do describe the majority of TAs observed in this study. But three 
teaching assistants did nt»t seem to fit exactly into any of these categories. All 
thiee— Toshit>. Curt, and Tim — were math TAs. But these TAs do not comprise 
a gnnip themselves since they were quite diflerent from one another, with the 
exceptkm of ime behaviiH- pattern: They often «ther did not or could nsA help 
tihe students ^ith the math assignments. 

Tim was a first-time teaching assistant who had been awarded his TAship 
fust befim? the beginning erf the quarter. Althouf^ he was a graduate student 
in nMthematK-s, he t»hen could ma solve the students' assigned homework 
pnibteras Yet he adopted a f rkprnily attitude toward the sttKients and commis- 
erated with them on the difficulty of the material. Tun seems to have tried to 
appnwmate the iwk? of a Type .1 TA, except that he was not a knowledgeable 
Mper — he was imiy a castul fr^nd. 

Curt, in contrast, was not f -ndly to the students. His c- =<ssroom style was 
condescemiing and haughty. He distanced himsdf frwn the studmts both 
phvskaily and emotionally. For example, he stood with his back to the class as 
he explained or wrote on the blackboard, fbkling his arms across his chest when 
he faced the class. He sometimes used the indushw pronouns m and ours to 
refer to himself and the math department faculty, rather than to himself and 
the students. Yet there was apparendy little justi&atkm for Cuifs akx^wss. 
He trften amid not or did not sdve tlw studenc' IwMnewwk prt*lems, and 
chose mstead to lecture about math concepts that interested him. 

While Curt had apparently mj»tned neither Jte nsbfect matter nor die 
desired TA-student relationship, he had mastered a certain style of dassroom 
disanirse management whkrh con^sted laigf4y o* IwavMlo and intimwlation. It 
is possible that Curt represents a type of TA (oi teacher) of which he was the 
only exair.|>te among the TAs i^rved. That type cwikl be caUed tiie patron- 
izing e^ttist. 

The third TA who did not fit in any «rf the five categories discussed above 
was Ttwhui. a native speaker of Japanese who taught a bw-kfvel math dass for 
life science majors. Like Tim ami Curt, he sometimes did not saivc tlte stw^te' 
hiMTiework probk^ms. but he was more popular with the students. Toshio had 
fwrtly adopted tlw rt»le of FA as entertainer. His class periods were characterized 
bv humofiius anecdtites, f«rscmal history, and jokes. The students often laughed 
and they seemed fond ot Toshio. However, while he was entert^ing, he was 
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mtt an ally to the studenN, For instance, he refu^ the students' rct^ue^ for 
an e^itra help >e>>HS4tn bvUnv an fnuim. And «nce his hun^ir was^seUbm on- 
taj4. he did relatively iittie purpiKidul teiK:huig. UnUke Dan and Mark, the 
entertaining allies, Toshio had not learned to balaiKe his sense iff humor %viUi 
his imniary responsibility^— l^^ng ir^ith— or his unwritten rei^fKmsibtUty— 
MippiHting the students. 

Concluding Remarks 

What difference do tlwje TA types make in teadiers' ami administrators' 
attempts to solve tlie foreq$n TA (hoI^? When the stiklmts' evaluaticms of 
these TAs' teaching effectiveness were compared, a clear pattern of incieasmg 
mean scores was (rf>served acn^ the types, as ^uiwn in 1. 

TaMe 1 . Students' n^uatiuns of the imhing of five TA typea 

TAtype , MtMicow 

Active unintefiifpble TAs (n ^ 3> 3^.g 
Medf«inicai pnibleni ntiiveTs (n - t>} 42.7 

Fntrrtaming alUes (n ^- 2} 59.0 



Thus, the active unintelligible TAs %v€w rated the knvest by the students, 
followed by the mechanical prc4rfem s(4ms. There is a lar^ gap between the 
mean score of the tatter gnnip aiKl that (rf the thitd type, the luiowledgeabte 
heipers^casual fronds. The entertaitung allies and the inspiring cheerleaders 
were rated higher still, indicating the students' preference fm tiwir teaching 
style«» over those of tt^ Umrer rated groups.^ 

One of the respomibtlittes of TA traitors is to help foreign graduate stu- 
dents understand th^r roie and die advantages and disadvantages of adopting 
any one role model over another. Used in confunctim with vkleotapes or 
plavH, the descriptions of these TA types and the profiles whkli illustrate tlwn 
could help novice TAs dia^^tose their own teadiing and provide ttem with a 
clearer picture of students' reactions to vahmis teaching styles. White kmg'tmn 
efforts may be required to improve foreign TAs' English proficiency, a better 
undi*rstanding c»f the TAs' role cwild fead to relativdy qu^ behavimal changes 
in their classroom perfmi^iKe. 

With the excepticm erf tfie entertaining allies ( whidi Toshto ^y resemtded), 
foreign TAs are categorized as bekmgtng to each of ttese TA types. This finding 
illustrati's the ctbviinis: ncm^native speakers are mit automaticaUy docmied to 
failure as TAs. Like their native speaiung cminterparts, they Iwve options from 
which to choi»se as the\' uf idcrtake tl^ TA n^. 
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^ Set' SMkiw and ManiveH (IW) for a piod disomkm <if Uie first day of dass. TiKwe 
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4 Lun's F« ratmg wa4 a "2. " (Kwan. wtmse is giwn as the exan^ cif a medianKal 

praUem soiver, drclined u» be mfcervwwed ) 

5. Lan'sFSIrattngwasa"3/' 

<j. A cme^way analysts of variance iwaled stath^aHy s^gm^^ 

mm of tfie fiw TA types, bat SdH^ s Ir^ for a poslerkm compafiscms £«W to 
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dearer distmctHms among the of Uie TA types wouM «n«]ge. Rw the pieseirt^ ttie 

bieak betwen Type 2 kunm the lar|$est. 
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